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The Sinews of War 


“For War is quite changed from what it was in the days 
of our Fore-fathers; when in a hasty Expedition and a 
pitch’d field, the Matter was decided by Courage; but now 
the whole Art of War is in a manner reduced to Money; 
and now adays that Prince, who can best find Money to 
feed, cloath and pay his Army, not he that hath the most 
valiant Troops, is surest of Success and Conquest.” 


|‘ deference to Charles d’Avenant, from whose “ Essay 
on Ways and Means of Supplying the War,” which 
was published in 1695, the above words are taken, we must 
beware of saying that finance and economics are new 
aspects of war. But it is legitimate to suppose that even 
d’Avenant would be surprised if he returned to observe 
the gigantic proportions to which the task oi feeding, cloth- 
ing and paying the Army has grown, and that he did not 
anticipate, when he wrote, a time when the cost of war 
would be more in a week than the whole annual income of 
the England for which he wrote. 

The enormous development of the material side of war, 
as was pointed out in The Economist a fortnight ago, 
Presents a decisive advantage to those nations whose indus- 
ane a is mature and whose per capita National 
suet are large. But the advantage is potential 
pes - actual. It consists in the possibility of creating 
coma — margin of total production over peace-time 
Roamente on which can be devoted to war production. 
asad war effort, in short, like military war effort, 

* Organising before it can be deployed in the field. 

s mer policy in time of war, whose task it is 
infinite 1S reorganisation, obviously has an almost 
number of different aspects. There is, for example, 


the offensive aspect, which is the particular concern of the 
new Ministry of Economic Warfare. The time to speak of 


the Ministry’s activities is still a long way off, and all that, 


can be noted here is that there will be no long three-year 
delay this time in raising to its maximum intensity the 
campaign to deny the sinews of war to Germany. Another 
aspect of economic policy is the reservation of certain 
special varieties of skill in order that the demands of the 
fighting forces for men shall not cripple industry’s 
power to supply their no less clamant demands for 
material. But this aspect also is already receiving the 
fullest attention. 

There are, however, a number of aspects of war-time 
economics where there is far less certainty that the right 
thing is being done. One of these, for example, is the indus- 
trial problem of turning over large sectors of peace-time 
industry to war-time production. This is the task of the 
Ministry of Supply, and a statement issued by the Ministry 
on Tuesday declared that it has no intention of exercis- 
ing its right of priority over the whole field of industry, ot 
even over the whole range of Government contracts. 
Priority certificates will be issued only when difficulties 
arise between the competing demands resulting from an 
immediate shortage or non-availability of production, raw 
materials, or transport. In present circumstances, this 
policy is unexceptionable. The dislocation produced by the 
outbreak of war has already generated a great deal of 
unemployment, and it would be foolish in the extreme 
to choke off private industry before its labour or plant 
was required. But it is very much more doubtful whether 
the policy thus outlined will be suitable at a later 
stage. To issue priority certificates only after difficulties 
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have arisen would not seem to be the most direct way of 
ensuring the maximum possible production of war material. 
If this principle is maintained, the almost inevitable effect 
will be that programmes will be engaged in a constant 
struggle to catch up with schedules, without any scope for 
that steady increase of scope and foresighted anticipation 
of requirements which proved so necessary in the last war. 


The same sort of doubts are aroused by the apparently 
settled policy of the Ministry to leave the control of each 
branch of industry in the hands of its existing trade asso- 
ciation. Trade associations do not invariably bring to the 
front the ablest personalities of the industries they repre- 
sent. Nor is it always true that the members of an industry 
are the most appropriate persons to initiate or carry 
through measures which must necessarily cut across their 
established practices and, in some cases, damage their 
established interests. It is difficult to avoid the suspicion 
that the Ministry of Supply is going about its task on the 
major hypothesis that the supply of arms is a limited 
business which should be carried through with the mini- 
mum disturbance to peace-time industry. But the only way 
in which we can win the war, since we have no preponder- 
ance of man-power, is by a crushing preponderance of 
material power. Our supply must be unlimited; the first 
item on the programme must be to produce as much as is 
humanly possible; and the system of supply should there- 
fore be designed to provide both the maximum of imagina- 
tive anticipation of needs and the maximum of ruthless 
driving initiative. 

A second field in whith more needs to be done than has 
yet revealed itself in signs visible to the public is in the 
buttressing of our international trade. Foreign exchange 
is obviously one of the most vital of our war materials and 
drastic steps have very properly been taken to mobilise 
the realisable foreign assets of the public and to limit all 
non-essential demands for foreign exchange. But the most 
direct way of acquiring foreign exchange and the only way 
which does not involve some draft on the national capital 
is by the sale of exports. The maintenance of the export 
trades not only serves a war-time purpose; it is also an 
insurance against a severe crisis of readjustment after the 
war is over, since the production of goods for export is 
one of the very few ways in which an industry can con- 
tinue at its peace-time occupation and yet make a direct 
contribution to the war. This fact has been recognised in 
principle, and the President of the Board of Trade pro- 
mised in Parliament last week that producers for export 
would be granted “a high priority” in the allocation of 
materials and labour. This is admirable so far as it goes. 
But does it go far enough? Is it enough to say to the in- 
dustrialist that if he will turn aside from the urgent de- 
mands (and the certain returns) of producing for the 
Government at home and take the hazardous and expensive 
initiative of increasing his export business, he will be 
granted a high priority? It is in the direct interest of the 
community that our export trade should not merely be 
maintained, but that it should be increased, notably at the 
expense of Germany. It would be very good business for 
the community, in the circumstances of the moment, to 
spend sterling in order to get a larger supply of foreign 
exchange. But none of these things will be done if they are 
left to the unco-ordinated and unassisted initiative of 
private traders. There should be a positive effort to in- 
crease exports, with the full drive of the Government’s 
war-time powers behind it. 

A third matter in which clarity of purpose is not 
yet visible is that of financing the expenditure of the 
Government. The general issue of taxing versus bor- 
rowing has often been argued in these columns and no 
more need be said, pending the production of the 
promised emergency Budget, than to express the hope 
that the Chancellor will not hang back from drastic 
measures of increased taxation out of any false hope 
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that there are other methods of finance which impose a 
lesser burden on the people. But whether or not the in- 
crease in taxation is sufficient, there must inevitably be 
borrowing on a very large scale, and the question arises at 
what rate of interest these loans are to be raised. At the 
moment, all rates of interest are under the influence of the 
doubling of the Bank rate on August 24th. That date was 
ten days before the outbreak of war, when the British 
financial system still retained many elements of freedom, 
In a free economy, a rise of interest rates is one of the 
recognised controls and an almost inevitable response to 
the need for very heavy borrowing by the Government. It 
chokes off borrowers other than the Government and stim- 
ulates the flow of savings. But since August 24th the 
economy has ceased to be free. Other borrowers are now 
being choked off by direct prohibition and the flow of 
savings can be stimulated both by patriotic propaganda 
and (more powerfully) by restrictions on consumption of 
all kinds. Moreover, high interest rates cannot in present 
circumstances play their traditional réle of preventing in- 
flation. The danger of inflation comes from excessive 
Government borrowing, and the amount of borrowing is 
unlikely to be significantly less however high interest rates 
are pushed. But it is obviously of the very greatest import- 
ance from other points of view that the cost of borrowing 
should be reduced to the minimum. High interest rates now 
will saddle the country with a very heavy burden of debt in 
the future and greatly impede the efforts that will have to 
be made when the war is over to stimulate a rapid revival of 
normal enterprise. The respective amounts of taxation and 
borrowing will have to be decided by the Government on 
a review of the widest considerations. But the decision once 
taken, every effort should be made to force interest rates 
down as low as possible. 

To this very brief discussion of financial policy an 
addendum seems called for. The monetary history of the 
last war is by no means devoid of blunders by those in 
authority, and though outside criticism of official policy 
was often very wide of the mark, it was only through con- 
stant public discussion of the issues involved that the prin- 
ciples of sound policy slowly emerged. In this war, how- 
ever, there is the very best reason for believing that critic.sm 
and comment will be hamstrung by lack of the necessary 
data. Already the publication of the monthly average 
figures by the London Clearing House has been suspended, 
without any indication that it will be resumed when the 
initial dislocations of the onset of war have been over- 
come. What is far more ominous, there are warnings that 
the publication of official and private figures relating to 
trade, production, prices, shipping and finance will be 
suppressed and that any expressions of opinion about the 
existence of inflation of currency and credit will need the 
prior approval of the authorities. 

It is necessary to record, at the very outset, the most 
emphatic protest against any such attempt to impose @ 
statistical black-out. Information likely to assist the enemy 
will, of course, be withheld. But it is difficult to see what 
assistance the enemy will be able to derive from public 
discussions of financial policy. He is far more likely to be 
assisted by the sort of mistakes that will be made in the 
absence of public criticism. And as for the morale of the 
home population, that is more apt to suffer from direct con- 
tact with rising prices than from a scientific measurement 
of the movement of the general price-level. 

These fears are not illusory, though chapter and verse 
for them cannot be quoted in public. There is great 0 
for an emphatic statement both by the Government and by 
other authorities that essential statistical data will not be 
withheld unless and until it becomes absolutely essential. 
No aspect of Government policy carries in it more seeds of 
danger to the stability of the social fabric than the man- 
agement of the national finances. The public must b¢ 
allowed to retain some control over its own destiny. 
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Germany’s Food Supplies 


FEW days before German troops marched into 
Poland, the carefully prepared system of rationing 
foodstuffs was set in operation. The rations, when com- 
pared with current consumption, as in the following table, 
show very clearly the weaknesses of Germany’s food 


supplies : — 
Rations per Actualcon-  Rations in 


capita sumption per % of 
(kg. per annum) capita, 1935-38 
1935-38 
(kg. per annum) 
All fatS — ..seseevereneeeeee 22:2 26-05 85-3 
BI scssdssceieutessbedet 75°6 112-00 67-5 
MOBt.. ceccectccssovnssoesese 40:0 45°45 88-0 
SUgal ...cseeeeeeesereeneee 14:56 23-1 63-0 
Coffee and substitutes 3-28 4:4 74:4 


Notre.—Fats, meat and milk include the additional rations for 

children under 6 years of age, for expectant and nursing mothers, 
and for workers in heavy industries. ; 
The more important high-quality foodstuffs are already 
rationed, and though bread, flour and potatoes have not 
yet been rationed, the ration cards have coupons for them, 
indicating more restrictions if the war should last longer 
than the official expectation. Further cuts in the meat and 
coffee rations have already been reported. 

To estimate a country’s food supplies in time of war 
is necessarily a difficult business because of the large 
number of unknown variables in the calculation. There is, 
for example, the normal hazard of good or bad harvests. 
There is the unknown magnitude of the effect on home 
production of the absorption of millions of men in the 
fighting forces and munition industries. There is the diffi- 
culty of knowing what imports will be available to a 
blockaded country. And there is the final mystery of stocks. 
An attempt will be made in this article, however, to 
assemble such data as are available. 

Cereals.—Germany is better prepared now than in 1914 
so far as bread grains are concerned, but in feeding stuffs 
she is fully as dependent on foreign supplies. On the aver- 
age of 1935-38, the position was as follows: — 


ANNUAL AVERAGE, 1935-38 
Total Supplies, Imports as %, of 
Greater Germany Total Supplies 


(000 tons) 
Bread grains :-— 
LA, 7,521 12:0 
ND Lanviniatapentinsaiadteens 9,983 3:5 
Feeding stuffs :— 
GP sscisnvtiinabiinaiinich 6,363 2-8 
GAINS cnsonsnaiadatienstiladisnennic 7,784 1-5 
FUNNIES sccnscesaruntnecioninies 2,029 73°6 


* Including “ mixed grains.” 


With the exception of maize, the position is thus not im- 
possible. Moreover, abnormally high imports during 1937 
and 1938 and last year’s bumper harvest enabled the gov- 
ernment to build up large stocks of grain, which were 
stated to have risen from 3.3 to 8.6 million tons in the 
twelve months to August 1, 1939. This year’s harvest is 
good in bulk, but is believed to be poor in quality, because 
of heavy rain during the harvest time. 

Germany can also draw on supplies of grain in adjoining 
countries. The countries to which a blockaded Germany 
has access can be divided, for this and later calculations, 
into three groups. Group A consists of Holland, Belgium, 
and the Scandinavian countries. The counter-attraction 
of trade with the outside world will be enough to 
ensure that these countries’ exports to Germany are no 
greater than in peace-time. Group B consists of the Baltic 
states, whose normal commerce with Great Britain is cut 
off and which are also subject to heavy German pressure. 
Their exports to Germany may well increase, though Ger- 
many’s difficulties in making payment may be a hindrance. 
Poland also belongs to Group B to the extent that it is 


over-run by German armies and after the delay necessary 
to repair the damage of the invasion. Group C consists of 
the countries of South-Eastern Europe—Hungary, Jugo- 
slavia, Roumania, Bulgaria—where the economic leverage 
of the Germans and of the Allies may be presumed to be 
more equal, and where the field is more open to bargain- 
ing. It does not seem at present likely that these countries 
will be willing to prejudice their neutrality either by re- 
fusing to sell to Germany or by selling her their total pro- 
duction. But the degree to which they will feel compelled 
to yield to German pressure for increased supplies will 
naturally differ from country to country. 

Russia and Italy stand outside this classification. In the 
case of Russia there are serious transport difficulties in the 
way of supply to Germany (see The Economist, Septem- 
ber 2nd, page 437). Italy is not a source of food supply 
to Germany, except in the case of vegetables (48 per cent. 
of German imports in 1935-38 came from Italy), fruit 
(23 per cent.) and rice (25.6 per cent.). 

The cereal supplies available to Germany are set out in 
the following table. The first line for each commodity 
shows the amounts that Germany actually bought from 
the countries in question on the average of the years 
1934-37—a basis more favourable to Germany than the 
average of 1935-38. The second line, in italics, shows, for 
Groups B and C and Russia, the total exports of the 
countries in question to all destinations : — 

CEREAL SUPPLIES (’000 TONS). 


Exports of Neutral Countries 
Average 1934-37 
Greater Group A Group B Group C 
Germany’s (Holland, (Baltic) (Balkans) Russia 
Imports Belgium, 


Scandinavia) 

Wheat ...... 906 15-2 on 187-0 2:7 
1,174 459 

Rl dinasbess 332 18-2 1-4 20:0 sla 
15 145 113 
Barley......... 173 4:1 on 45-7 9-5 
350 274 
GD Avnecetnse 118 8-6 0-2 1-1 19-0 
he 18 89 

Maize ...... 1,500 és dad 204-0 eos 
1,226 39 


It will be seen that the possibility of meeting Germany’s 
normal import requirements depends upon securing the 
whole surplus of the Balkan countries. Even so, there 
would be a serious shortage of maize. Russian grain is 
hardly available, as it is shipped from Black Sea ports. 
Poland, in a normal year, exports enough rye and barley 
to meet German needs. In sum, the position would seem 
to be that Germany’s supplies of bread grains will suffice 
for the next two winters. But feeding stuffs should be very 
short in the autumn of 1940 and bread grains later on. Any 
failure of the domestic harvest, as a result of bad weather 
or labour shortage, would accentuate the difficulties. 

Fats.—Goering’s alternative between guns and butter 
exposed a fundamental weakness in Germany’s food posi- 
tion, for her supplies of edible fats depend upon imports 
to the extent of practically 45 per cent. The following table 
makes this point conclusively : — 


ANNUAL AVERAGE, 1935-38 

Imports as 

Total Supplies, % of Total 
Old Reich Imports Supplies 

(000 tons) (7000 = 


I es diaceans 574 14:1 
Lard and tallow ... 576 40 7:0 
Vegetable oil ...... 635 603* 95°0 
Whale oil ......... 187 156 83-5 
Total fats ......... 1,972 880 44:7 


* Oil equivalent of imported oilseeds. 
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If Germany were prevented from importing fats, and raw 
materials for producing fats, consumption would have to be 
reduced by nearly 50 per cent. Moreover, supplies of oil 
cake (a by-product of vegetable oil extraction) would be 
curtailed by roughly one million tons annually, and shortage 
of this important feeding stuff would clearly affect meat 
and dairy production. Nor has the incorporation of Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia proportionately increased Greater 
Germany’s home production of fats. Exports of butter and 
milk from Austria were very small, and 40.5 per cent. of 
Czecho-Slovakia’s total fat supplies between 1934 and 
1937 were either directly imported or manufactured from 
imported raw materials. 

How far can these supplies be maintained in time of 
war? The answer is suggested in the comparison of Greater 
Germany’s imports of fats and materials with the exports 
of the three neutral groups and Russia, first to Germany 
and secondly (in italics) to all countries : — 


Fats SUPPLIES 


(000 tons) 
Greater Exports of Neutral Countries 
Germany’s Average 1934-37 
Imports Group A Group B Group C Russia 
BES ccccccccceee 1,709 1-6 0-3 54-0 0-5 
18-6 200-6 39-0 
Whale oil ......... 156 §=139-0 ose és 
BNET cnscccoesnveses 86 54-9 17°5 1-8 1:5 
41-3 2:0 26:0 
Lard and tallow ... 59 12-0 14°5 se 
25°2 ian 


Blockade would clearly be most effective in preventing 
tropical supplies of vegetable oilseeds from reaching Ger- 
many. Even granted the deflection of total exports from 
countries in Groups B and C, and Russia, to Germany, 
little more than one-seventh of her normal requirements 
of oilseeds would be secured. Whale oil supplies, largely 
provided by Norway, could not be increased to make up 
the deficit. And the difficulties of maintaining adequate 
supplies of imported feeding stuffs could be expected to 
react fairly quickly upon the production of butter and lard 
and tallow, in which Germany is mainly self-sufficient— 
though only on the basis of a low standard of consumption. 
In the autumn of 1938 it was officially stated that stocks 
of all kinds of fats amounted to 462,000 tons, or 23 per 
cent. of the average annual supply. While present stocks 
may be higher, fat supplies are clearly the most vulnerable 
item in Germany’s food supplies. 

High Quality Foodstuffs—Imports of high quality 
foodstuffs—meat, eggs, fish, vegetables and fruit—form a 
smaller proportion of Germany’s total supplies than her 
imports of fats, but their interruption would impose a 
considerable strain on the German population. The follow- 
ing table relates average imports of such foodstuffs for 
1935-38 to total supplies to the Old Reich : — 


ANNUAL AVERAGE, 1935-38 
Imports as 
Total Supplies, °, of Total 
Old Reich Imports Supplies 
(000 tons) (’000 tons) 
I sais canilndinmubinss 3,625 734* 20-2 


DUNE Scisyabchbedsonian’ 844 235 27-9 

Vegetables ......... 3,473 273 7-9 

i sccsasstnecninnien 2,426 850 35-1 
Mans. Mns. 

DE * Sicbcénsséetiee 8,125 1,452 17-9 


* Including imported livestock killed in Germany. 


Unfortunately, no detailed figures for these foodstuffs are 
available for Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, but Austria 
formerly imported a relatively higher proportion of meat 
and eggs. For a time, Germany’s home supplies of meat 
could probably be maintained at the 1935-38 level, for the 
reduction in livestock which occurred during 1937 and 
1938 has apparently been halted, while foot-and-mouth 
disease, which spread rapidly in 1937, now seems under 
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control. Old Reich livestock censuses of the past three 
years are shown below: — 


(In thousands) 
December, December, December, 


1936 1937 1938 
POD  scuerecisvccsssees 25,892 23,847 23,481* 
CDS. icnccitetsnnesin 20,088 20,504 19,91] 
BERRI. soccussassocnse 4,341 4,692 4,809 
BOE Sccccccccees 97,036 93,261 97,130 


* 22,480,000 at June, 1939, against 20,810,000 at June, 1938. 


German food rationing is evidently based, at present, 
on the assumption that meat supplies will be better main- 
tained than other vital foodstuffs. But as livestock is killed 
off and supplies of feeding grains and oilcake are reduced, 
it will be impossible to make up the deficit from European 
neutrals. In meat, the blockade may become highly 
effective at a later stage in the war. 

Germany’s prospects of increasing her imports of other 
high quality foodstuffs are illustrated by the following 
table: — 


HIGH QUALITY FOODSTUFFS 


(7000 tons) 
Greater 
Germany’s Exports of Neutral Countries 
Imports Average 1934-37 
(estimated) Group A Group B Group C Russia 
DACRE cccecmiesctne 200* 20-9 1-3 34:7 te 
20:2 37°6 1:9 
POUND cccncwusqnesese 230 56°7 tine én 0-1 
ome os 11:3 
Vegetables ...... 300 90-0 we 17:5 ie 
oe ais 63-4 
DORR cnsectnssetece 900 21:4 2:4 92-9 0:8 
a 167-3 As 
BIRD ccececnenses 90 44.9 4:3 19-1 . 
5-1 41-0 0:3 


* Manufactured and preserved meat only. 


Germany’s catches of fish are likely to fall considerably, 
for important fishing grounds will be closed to German 
vessels and adequate alternative supplies are not available. 
In vegetables Germany is largely self-sufficient, and in 
root crops—potatoes, mangolds and turnips—completely 
self-sufficient. Only a bad harvest, diversion of labour, or 
the loss of territory could create an acute shortage of root 
crops. Probably Germany could dispense with her fruit 
imports without undue privation, though they represent 
more than one-third of her supplies. The Balkan countries 
could increase their supplies of both fruit and eggs 10 
Germany, but not on a large scale. 

Under pressure of war violent economic changes are 
wrought. But even on the assumption that Germany could 
continue to import the same quantities of essential food- 
stuffs from all European neutral countries, shortages of 
feeding stuffs and fats would not be relieved. Between 
1935-38 these countries supplied only 18.1 per cent. of 
total imports of maize and 3.95 per cent. of total imports 
of oilseeds to the Old Reich. Even if the Nazi dream of 
diverting the total exports of the Baltic, South-East Euro- 
pean and Russian States to Germany were realised, the 
marked shortage of fats and the relative scarcity of high 
quality foods would still remain. And to obtain war ume 
supplies Germany will be compelled to maintain a high 
level of manufactured exports. Finally, the severe rationing 
of sugar shows that Germany is self-sufficient in sugar 
only in time of peace. Actually, Germany is 4 sugat 
exporter, and her export capacity has been increased by 
the incorporation of Bohemia and Moravia. Czecho- 
Slovakia’s free supplies, together with the 37 per cent 
cut in German consumption, are equivalent to some 
750,000 tons, which will be available for glycerine ye 
duction. Germany has embarked upon war with a 1" 
granary, and an immediate stiffening of rationing May ‘ 
averted. But in fats and foods other than bread the be 
will have to be tightened much earlier. 
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Defence Measures 


HE past three weeks have witnessed a revolution in the 
T civil life of Britain. The more obvious ways in which 
this fact has obtruded itself upon the public have amounted 
to little more than symptoms of the change. Such have been 
the transfer of large sections of the population, restrictions 
on lighting and transport, and the ubiquitous activity of 
the civil defence services. The basic reality is the transfor- 
mation by means of a flood of new legislation, Orders-in- 
Council, and departmental instructions of the legal frame- 
work in which the civil and economic life of Great Britain 
is carried on. This fact can only make itself felt to the full 
as the war proceeds and the new measures come into com- 
plete operation. 


In the last three issues of The Economist there has 
appeared a record of the various enactments and rules 
whereby the economy of the country has been placed on a 
war footing. This record, which is continued below, aims 
at reasonable completeness. The sheer number of new 
measures, and the necessity to catalogue them in summary 
fashion, have so far tended to obscure the fact that practi- 
cally every item recorded has been sufficiently important 
to have required, in normal times, full exposition and com- 
mentary in this journal. It will be possible to resume this 
detailed treatment, which has already been accorded to 
some of the more outstanding of the existing measures, as 
the spate of new laws and orders dies down and those 
already passed come into full working. In the meantime 
the catalogue is continued, and in the case of most of the 
items the vital and far-reaching significance which they 
possess is allowed to speak for itself. 


DEFENCE LEGISLATION 


Two Acts passed on Saturday, September 2nd, which were 
not mentioned in the previous record were: — 


Administration of Fustice (Emergency Provisions) Act 


The object of this measure is to enable the administration 
of justice to be carried on in war time. It provides for the 
decentralisation of courts and records; revises the methods 
of bringing the commissioners of assize into being and of 
regulating the other courts; enables the Lord Chancellor to 
delegate some of his functions; reduces the size of juries and 
enables the period of remand to be extended. 


Administration of Fustice (Emergency Provisions) 
(Scotland) Act 


On Thursday, September 7th, the following two Acts were 


Liability for War Damage (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act 


_ This Act relieves bailees of their liability in respect of goods 
. their possession which suffer loss or damage as a result 
war. 


Police and Firemen (War Service) Act 


The appropriate authorities are enabled to supplement the 
Pay of police and firemen, while they are serving in His 
Majesty’s forces. Provision is also made for the continuity 
of their superannuation and pension rights. 


ORDERS IN COUNCIL 


On Monday and Tuesday, September 4th and 5th, five 

rders concerning commodities came into force which have 
not previously been mentioned in this record. They were the 
Cereal and Cereal Products Requisition and Control Order 
which requisitioned all existing stocks and cargoes arriving 
Py country in future; the Feeding Stuffs (Provisional) 
Sera Order; the Tea (Provisional Prices) Order and the Tea 
( i ntrol) Order, the former of which prescribes the whole- 
Sale and retail prices of tea while the latter prohibits dealings 
Outside the United Ki except under licence and pro- 
Pigs £98 the taking over of all stocks by the Food (Defence 

ans) Department; and an Order requiring particulars of 
existing stocks and further arrivals of imported canned meat. 





It was announced on Thursday, September 7th, that a 
Ministry of Home Security had been set up by an Order-in- 
Council, made under the Ministers of the Crown (Emergency 
Appointments) Act, with Sir John Anderson at its head. On 
the same day the Priority of Work Order by the Minister of 
Supply was published. It required contractors and others to 
give priority to certain work in accordance with the orders 
of the departments concerned, but did not establish a com- 
plete schedule of industrial priorities. An Order by the 
Minister of Transport implemented the power given by the 
Defence Regulations to modify the restrictions placed upon 
hours worked by lorry drivers by the Road Traffic Act, 1930. 
The Order applied to motor vehicles employed on Govern- 
ment haulage work. Oils and fats were added to the list of 
commodities whose prices and distribution are controlled by 
Order. The import and export of pigeons were prohibited 
except under licence from the Air Ministry. 


The Air Navigation (Provisional) Order, which became 
effective from September 2nd, was announced on Friday, 
September 8th. It provided that the registration of aircraft 
will not lapse upon change of ownership, destruction, with- 
drawal from use or a cessation of the right of the owner to 
register it. On the same day an Order came into force for- 
bidding the use of sirens and other similar sound instruments 
except for air-raid warning purposes. Certain exceptions were 
made including the use of such instruments on railways and 
ships. The prices of fat cattle and sheep were fixed by Order. 


Ships proceeding to sea from certain ports are required by 
the Control of Trade by Sea Order, of which notice was given 
on Saturday, September 9th, to obtain a licence from the 
Board of Trade. Two further Orders of the same day con- 
trolled the price of and trade in dried fruits; and the Board 
of Trade permitted the export of tobacco by an open general 
licence under the Export of Goods (Prohibition) (No. 2) 
Order. 


A number of Orders announced on Monday, Sep- 
tember 11th, dealt with commodities. One group concerned 
various aspects of the meat trade. The sale of fat cattle was 
prohibited outside livestock markets and their prices were 
fixed; maximum wholesale prices for butchers’ meat were 
prescribed; and arrivals of imported chilled or frozen meat 
were requisitioned. The Potatoes (Provisional Prices) Order 
laid down maximum prices for potatoes for human consump- 
tion; and further Orders regulated stocks and prices of sugar. 


The only two Orders announced on Tuesday were made 
by the Secretary for War and prohibited any person to have 
in his possession, convey or send into or out of the United 
Kingdom otherwise than by post any document or other 
article containing information unless a permit has been 
obtained from the Chief Postal Censor. 


On Wednesday the Ministry of Food made an order pre- 
scribing the maximum prices for the sale of butter. 


DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTIONS 


The type of civil defence activity which appeared first in the 
present emergency consisted of detailed instructions and orders 
of all kinds which were necessary to bring into operation the 
various measures which had been taken in anticipation of a war. 
The steady trickle of such measures which has been in evidence 
for some months rapidly broadened as the probability of war 
became plainer and has continued to flow since the outbreak. 
The following details supplement the record given in The 
Economist in the past three weeks. 


On Thursday, September 7th, particulars of the functions of 
the new Ministry of Economic Warfare were published, and it 
was emphasised that those functions had been carefully planned 
and defined and the necessary organisation built up to perform 
them. This major item of information concerning central activity 
was accompanied by a number of particulars giving evidence of 
detailed steps. Progress was reported in the British Medical 
Association’s scheme for providing sufficient medical services both 
for the forces and the civil population, and in the same depart- 
ment it was announced that the London Hospital had completed 
its arrangements to act as a clearing centre for air raid casualties. 
The regulations concerning the lighting of cars were made more 
stringent; it was announced that still more auxiliary firemen were 
needed; that the Police College at Hendon was to be closed; and 
that British subjects returning to parts of the Empire outside the 
British Isles and non-enemy aliens travelling to foreign countries 
were exempted from obtaining exit permits until September 16th. 
To strengthen British financial resources abroad and concentrate 
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all the Government’s foreign resources in one reserve it had been 
decided on Wednesday to transfer the present reserve in the Issue 
Department to the Exchange Account and £280 millions was 
transferred forthwith. This move required an increase to £580 
millions in the fiduciary note issue of the Bank of England. 


Two political adjustments to reduce friction to a minimum 
were announced on Friday, September 8th. An agreement was 
made not to contest by-elections, the party previously holding 
the seat being allowed to nominate the new candidate without 
opposition; and liaison officers were appointed from among the 
leaders of the Labour Opposition to make contact with Govern- 
ment Departments. The appointment of a Director-General and 
Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare was announced; 
particulars were published of the first meetings of the London 
County Council and City of London Emergency Committees; 
and the Ministry of Labour published a revised Schedule of 
Reserved Occupations, including several new classes. Further 
adjustments in civil life included announcements of the curtail- 
ment of train services on September 11th; of the reopening of 
certain schools in neutral areas on the same day; and of the 
necessity for travellers from Northern Ireland to Great Britain 
to obtain exit permits. Further particulars were given of the 
arrangements made by the London hospitals after the evacuation 
of September Ist to deal with war time requirements; and in 
the same connection St. Bartholomew’s Hospital issued an appeal 
for wearable clothing to be given to casualties who require it. 
The Milk Marketing Board announced that the current milk 
contract and producer-retailer licences would remain in force 
until January 31, 1940. The Minister of Food informed the Press 
that rationing would not be necessary for three or four weeks; 
and an official statement summed up the whole food position. 


Measures announced on Saturday, September 9th, affecting 
directly the life of the civil population gave particulars of 110 
Citizen Advice Bureaux set up in the Metropolitan Police area; 
of a further registration for evacuation to take place on the 
following Monday and Tuesday; and of the reopening of cinemas, 
football grounds and other places of amusement in neutral and 
reception areas. Adjustments to commodity controls were facili- 
tated by the announcement of the addresses of divisional 
petroleum officers to hear requests for additional rations; and of 
the new headquarters for the wholesale distribution of meat at 
Gerrard’s Cross. Difficulties in working the present scheme for 
controlling the fishing industry were pointed out to the Minister 
of Food by the Grimsby trawler owners, who asked for a return 
to the normal methods of carrying with the sole safeguard of 
maximum prices. It was made known by the Customs through 
the Cardiff and Bristol Channel shipowners’ associations that 
ships clearing from South Wales would only be allowed sufficient 
bunker coal for the outward journey unless they .guaranteed to 
bring back cargoes to Great Britain or allied ports. Contraband 


NOTES OF 


A Free Commonwealth.—In a most serious sense, 
it is true to say that the response of the Dominions to 
Britain’s declaration of war is a vindication of the Statute 
of Westminster and the policy for which the Statute stands. 
The legal issues may be set aside, for it does not matter 
that some of the Dominion Governments have never rati- 
fied the Statute; the machinery was there, and if they 
have not used it in the past, no one could prevent them 
from using it now. But they have not used it. As in 
South Africa, where a Government that wished to remain 
neutral was thrown out of office by a substantial margin 
of votes, so in Canada, Australia and New Zealand it is 
the comprehensiveness of the response that is surprising. 
For years we have been told that the Canadians would 
never go to war again “for some European quarrel,” that 
the bulk of the prairie people and of the French Cana- 
dians, if not the Canadians in the big cities, were dead 
set against intervention. That judgment was very wide 
of the mark. It was not only the Government and Con- 
servative Opposition parties that supported the Canadian 
Government's motion for going into the war; the main 
body of the French Canadians themselves were behind 
M. Lapointe, the French Canadian Minister of Justice, 
when he offered his services and those of his French 
Canadian colleagues “ without limitation ” (on the under- 
standing that there would be no conscription) and promised 
to devote “their best efforts to the common cause.” In 
the sphere of administration the Government has brought 
in a war budget calling for £130 millions and has voted a 
war credit of £20 millions, the money to be raised on the 
Principle of “ equality of sacrifice and ability to pay.” 
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control bases were established at Kirkwall, 
Downs, Gibraltar and Haifa. 


On Monday the Ministry of Economic Warfare made an 
announcement clarifying the procedure concerning ships detained 
or seized by the contraband authorities. The Board of Trade 
suspended the Operation of the Sea-Fishing Industry (Regulation 
of Landing) Order, 1936, and thus removed the necessity for 
licences for the importation of sea fish and restrictions on the 
quantities imported. Rest days were restored in the Metropolitan 
Police and certain other police authorities decided to accept 
women who are willing to do police duties. Preliminary arrange- 
ments were commenced for the control of butter and cheese, and 
it was announced that arrangements had been made to deal with 
the special requirements for motor spirit and oil of those engaged 
in agriculture. Two developments dealing with the more un- 
pleasant necessities of war-time civil organisation were the 
instruction by the Minister of Health to local authorities to 
suspend work on slum clearance and redevelopment schemes and 
to complete only those new houses which were in an advanced 
stage of construction; and the announcement by the Air Ministry 
that it would be necessary to withdraw the restrictions hitherto 
imposed on the use of air gunnery and bombing ranges. 


The Ministry of Information announced on Tuesday that 
arrangements were being made to transfer from London between 
7,000 and 8,000 members of the staffs of Government Depart- 
ments. An official warning to persons suspected of profiteering 
was issued by the North-Western Regional Commissioner 
through the Town Clerk of Manchester. 


It was made known on Wednesday by the Committee of Lon- 
don Clearing Bankers that publication of monthly statements 
of average weekly balances of London Clearing Banks will be 
discontinued. The uncertainty concerning the rates of payment 
for requisitioned vehicles used for Civil Defence purposes was 
to some extent alleviated by the publication by the Minister 
of Transport of a provisional schedule of payments. The closing 
to merchant vessels of an area in the dockyard port of Pem- 
broke was notified by the Admiralty. A particularly welcome 
announcement concerned the relaxation of the lighting restric- 
tions for motor vehicles and hand lamps used by pedestrians. 
A further extension of food control was represented by the 
notification of arrangements in progress for the grouping of 
butchers in retail buying committees. 

Importers of Danish butter, bacon and eggs were requested 
on Thursday by the Minister of Food to appoint agents on their 
behalf at the principal ports at which cargoes are now being 
discharged. This was made necessary by the fact that ports other 
than the normal ones are now being used for this traffic. The 
National Camps Corporation were urged by the Minister of 
Health to push on at once with the completion of camps whose 
building was provided for in the Camps Act. 


Weymouth, The 


THE WEEK 


Last week also saw the introduction of the Australian 
Budget for 1939-40, though in this case the estimates were 
made before the declaration of war and will therefore have 
to be revised. On the peace-time estimate a record total 
sum of £102 millions is asked for, and taxation 1s up 
accordingly. Expenditure on defence is up from £14 millions 
to £33 millions, but there is no alteration in the Common- 
wealth’s borrowing programme. Public attention in Aus- 
tralia, however, is centred rather on the preparations being 
made for national defence and on the expected widening 
of the Federal Government to include parties now in 
Opposition. No final decision has yet been taken on the 
raising of a force to serve wherever it might be needed, 
though in this there is the example of New Zealand, where 
over 6,000 volunteers were enrolled in a special defence 
force, to serve in New Zealand or overseas during the first 
day’s recruiting. It is understood that Mr Menzies 1s 
anxious to reconstruct the Government, and it seems that 
Sir Earle Page will retire from the leadership of the 
Country Party to facilitate this. 


* * * 


Parliament and Publicity.—Two features were 
outstanding in Wednesday’s important meeting of oe 
Commons—even apart from the House’s united and 1n- 
flexible determination to resist the aggressor to the end. 


In the first place, the Prime Minister, whose survey of the 
progress of the war was the piece de résistance of the day, 
was extremely anxious that Members should know all that 
could be told about what was going on. In the second, the 
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Opposition, while fully appreciating Mr Chamberlain’s 

sition, were not disposed to abate in the slightest their 
constitutional duty to help to win the war by harrying the 
Government in the weakest places of its policy. Mr Green- 
wood was deadly effective: as Leader of the Opposition it 
was his duty to put his fingers on the weak spots, and he 
found them at the Ministries of Information and Supply. 
His strong words about the stupid imbroglio of Monday 
night, when news about British troops in France was 
jockeyed about between the Ministry of Information and 
the War Office, given to the Press, withdrawn and then put 
out again, drew no riposte from the Government benches, 
where the ill-working of official publicity so far was of 
necessity admitted. They were echoed by Sir Archibald 
Sinclair and accepted by Sir Samuel Hoare. Democratic 
processes were working at their best on Wednesday; and it 
is not the least sign of the truly representative character of 
the Commons that there emerged from that day’s discussion 
the general view that what is most immediately wanted by 
the nation is more information, better information and 
information more skilfully handled and expressed. This is 
what every man and woman in the street has been saying 
ever since the war began. 


* * * 


The French War Cabinet.—Twenty-five years ago 
the Germans had come within fourteen miles of Paris, and 
the French Government, evacuated from the capital, had 
assembled at Bordeaux. To-day the French Army is 
advancing into Germany and the Government, firmly 
established with a War Cabinet, has no thought of leaving 
Paris. In the War Cabinet, M. Daladier has taken over, 
in addition to his duties as Prime Minister and Minister 
of Defence, those of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
M. Bonnet has been relegated to the Ministry of Justice. 
M. Daladier will be assisted by three Under-Secretaries, 
M. Pernot, as Under-Secretary for Blockade, M. Cham- 
petier de Ribes, as Under-Secretary at the Quai d’Orsay, 
and M. Ducos as Under-Secretary for War and National 
Defence. The Prime Minister is currently in an unassail- 
able position. He has the confidence of the country 
and may be trusted not to abuse it. Working under 
him he has an unusually large Cabinet, its leading 
Ministers unchanged with M. Reynaud at Finance, M. 
Bonnet at Justice (from Foreign Affairs), M. Sarraut at 
the Interior, M. Mandel in charge of Colonies, M. de 
Monzie at Public Works, and M. Pomaret at Labour. In 
addition M. Chautemps retains his post as Minister of 
State, and the two Defence Ministers, MM. Campinchi 
and La Chambre, are also unchanged. On the supply side 
M. Dautry, a newcomer, is in charge of the newly-created 
Ministry of Armaments, and another interesting appoint- 
ment is that of M. Coulondre, fresh from his Embassy at 
Berlin, to be M. Daladier’s Chef de Cabinet on the diplo- 
matic side. Those who looked for a really national 
Government, with the inclusion of the Socialists, or at least 
of leading Radicals like M. Herriot, have therefore been 
disappointed; but, as was the case in London, their dis- 
appointment may only be temporary and need not be taken 
to heart. Like their British counterparts, the French 
parties not in the Government may prefer to hold a 
watching brief over the Government’s conduct of the war, 
ready to step in whenever their presence is generally known 
to be needed, but also ready to offer the criticism without 
which no democratic Government, whether in peace or 
war, should feel entirely at its ease. 


* * * 


The War in Poland.—For the Germans this has been 
largely a week of consolidation and reconnaissance. It says 
a good deal for the powers of endurance of the Polish 
Army that they have taken advantage of this pause to hit 
back westwards from Warsaw and to extricate a number 
of divisions which had been caught up and passed by the 
~erman advance. One of those detachments is still hold- 
ing out in the port of Gdynia, another is reported to have 
recaptured in its retreat the city of Lodz, a third is still in 
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the process of fighting its way out of the Corridor area 
into contact with the Polish troops north-west of Warsaw. 
Altogether the Germans seem to have taken far fewer 
prisoners and far less war material than was promised by 
the speed of their advance. For the moment they are held 
up north and west of Warsaw; their thrust from East 
Prussia by way of Mlawa and Przasnyce is held up in 
front of Pultusk, and the Polish Army still holds the fortress 
of Modlin. Elsewhere the tale is less encouraging. The 
second phase in the campaign is now opening, and once 
again the Germans seem to have secured their initial objec- 
tives and to be pressing hard towards the last lap in their 
advance before it reaches the waste lands of Eastern 
Poland. The phase took a double aspect this week. The 
first was a thrust in the north on the River Narew, which 
the Germans claim to have crossed to a point beyond the 
town of Lomza, important as a strategic base. From there 
they will be able to advance southwards along the left bank 
of the Narew as far as its confluence with the Bug, which 
now forms one of the Polish Army’s main strategic sup- 
ports, and eastwards until they cut the railway between 
Bialystok, which by then they may have surrounded, and 
Brest Litovsk. The second aspect of the campaign is in 
the south, a determined advance north and south of the 
fortress of Przemysl towards Lwow, which tank detach- 
ments are reported to have already reached, and the valley 
of the Dniester. The objective here is the cutting of railway 
communications with Roumania. Thus the Germans, held 
in the centre, are still trying to advance on both their flanks. 


* * * 


But the way is long, and now that the rains are begin- 
ning to bog the roads feet deep in mud, much of it will 
soon be impassable to heavy detachments of troops. If they 
mean to end the war in the east before the winter begins, 
the Germans must work fast; and one obvious though 
repellent sign of this was the order issued by the German 
High Command that resistance by the civil population 
would be quelled with “all the means at the German 
Army’s disposal.” “The German air arm,” continues the 
order, “together with the heavy artillery, will carry 
through those military measures which are calculated to 
make clear in such places the hopelessness of resistance.” 
The places meant by the order are, of course, the area of 
whole villages and towns wherever some Pole, in the tradi- 
tion of all invaded peoples and without command from 
anyone, takes a gun and snipes at the invaders. This is 
the principle of “collective responsibility” applied on a 
most terrible scale. And if any neutral testimony were 
required of the German treatment of civilians, even before 
this order was made, there is the report of the American 
Ambassador in Poland, declaring that the German air force 
was “taking advantage of every opportunity, without 
regard to the danger for the civilian population which may 
be involved.” 


* * * 


The Western Front.—Here the Allies are still in 
the stage of preparation. For the comfort of the hard- 
pressed Polish Army it should be added that the prepara- 
tion seems to be both swift and efficient. On Tuesday the 
Supreme War Council, consisting of Mr Chamberlain and 
Lord Chatfield, Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence, 
and, on the French side, of M. Daladier and General 
Gamelin, Chief of the National Defence Staff, held dis- 
cussions “on French soil.” On the same day the news 
came out, from a French source and later (though after 
culpable vacillation on the part of the authorities) from 
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the Ministry of Information, that British troops were 
already in France, and it would seem that the first detach- 
ments crossed the Channel nearly ten days ago. The Royal 
Air Force has now made five reconnaissance flights over 
German territory, dropping on the way well over 
12,000,000 copies of messages to the German people, 





with the loss of only one machine interned in Belgian 
hands. Another raid on the same scale of daring as that 
carried out on the German battleships lying at the western 
end of the Kiel Canal was made during the week on the 
Hindenburg Bridge between the mainland and the German 
air base on the island of Sylt off the Schleswig coast. 
Damage was done, but it appears that the bridge itself 
was not hit. On land, the French Army continues to feel 
its way across German territory towards the main bulk of 
the Siegfried Line. French troops have now advanced into 
Germany on the whole stretch of the front between the 
Rivers Rhine and Moselle. The town of Saarbruecken is 
reported to be partially surrounded and to have been 
evacuated by most of the civilian population. German 
counter-attacks are being held all along the line, and both 
sides are active with aircraft and artillery. Here the R.A.F. 
is taking its share of the fighting. The preliminary rounds 
have undoubtedly gone to the Allies. 


* * * 


Business as Unusual.—The first object of civil de- 
fence measures is to enable the nation’s necessary business to 
be carried on in conditions of war; and it is by no means 
sure that this aim has so far been kept fully in view. The 
present intensity of the black-out imposed upon the whole 
country is an undoubted contribution to security against 
air attack. But it is equally an invitation to citizens to 
suspend their activities entirely in the hours of darkness, 
and there are grounds for the fear that, when the days 
shorten into winter, much business which ought to be 
carried on may in fact be immobilised. A good deal can 
be done to make the most of daylight by adjusting shop 
and office hours to fit week by week; and there is no 
doubt that many of the major and minor casualties in 
black-out hours up to now have been due to careless and 
unnecessary use of the roads and pavements. Nevertheless, 
some relaxation of the black-out rules, by the use of 


specially dimmed road lights to be put out by a master 


switch in the event of an air-raid warning, is imperative 
if winter darkness is not to be a dead loss to much of 
nationa! business. The technique of picking out the roads 
for traffic and pedestrians has hardly begun to be 
elaborated. In like manner, the very radical curtailment 
of suburban train services, for some unexplained defence 
reason, may mean material dislocation of business travel. 
But national security is the first consideration and it is 
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only ill-counsellors who gird too drastically against in- 
conveniences. An undoubtedly serious blow has been the 
curtailment of public entertainment, and jt js wholly to 
the good that in many districts outside of precise danger 
zones cinemas have been opened again. A new provincial 
life has been given to the theatre, and sport, too, will find 
its attenuated revival curiously redistributed geographi- 
cally. But it still remains an unwarranted risk to throw 
open places of public congregation in vulnerable centres 
without very careful thought about the possible conse- 
quences. The fact is that much of the pressure for a return 
to normal is due to the absence of air raids so far. This is 
irrational and must not influence public policy in any way. 


* * * 


Crisis in Evacuation.—The physical task of evacuat- 
ing women and children was accomplished a merveille, 
The process of settling the evacuees is not going along so 
well. Householders with refugees billeted in their homes 
are finding it hard to feed growing children adequately 
with the allowance given; and in a number of unhappy 
instances they are finding it harder still to deal with the 
lawlessness and quarrelsomeness of crude and nerve-swept 
guests. Even more serious are the few cases where dirty 
or diseased persons have been moved indiscriminately into 
clean homes in healthy towns. And, on the other side, not 
the least grave feature is the number of women and children 
who have returned home because of distaste for their new 
surroundings or, more understandably, because of anxiety 
for the men-folk and grown-up children they have left 
behind. It should, of course, be realised that the majority 
of failures which have lately been given so much pub- 
licity are still not representative of evacuation as a whole. 
But this is not enough. In the short run view, it is vital 
to control the drift back to the towns and to mitigate and 
end the misery of refugees and their foster-families. In the 
long run, it is even more vital to make the newly swollen 
centres true communities with a real place and interest for 
all the inhabitants. It must be made quite plain that the 
new order in the evacuation areas is erected upon a fifty- 
fifty basis. There should be no undue sense of obligation 
or deprivation on either side. Financial arrangements 
should be re-examined. Strict and stringent standards of 
health and hygiene should be at once imposed throughout 
the reception areas. It should be made clear to evacuees 
where their duty to themselves and the country lies; and 
that the families they have left are being cared for. An 
extension of facilities for communal meals would be in- 
valuable, socially and economically, in both reception and 
evacuation areas. Unless a planned series of such steps is 
begun at once a golden chance to pluck progress out of 
national danger will be thrown away. 


* * * 


Congress Recalled.—Mr Roosevelt’s canvass of 
the state of American public opinion has resulted in 2 
summons to Congress to meet in special session next 
Wednesday. There is to be a meeting between the Pres!- 
dent and the leaders of the isolationist Opposition on the 
preceding day, but there is little expectation that Mr 
Roosevelt will be able to convert them to his views. 
Senator Borah has already undertaken to resist an amend- 
ment of the Neutrality Act to the utmost, and he is not a 
man who changes his mind easily. The opposition to the 
repeal of the arms embargo rests on two separate lines of 
thought. There is the school represented by Senators 
Borah and Nye, who hold that the war is no direct concern 
of America’s and that if she allows herself to become the 
arsenal of one side she inevitably becomes the target of the 
other. And there is also the less logical and less high- 
minded argument, represented by Senator Barbour, that 
America’s interest in resisting German militarism will be 
adequately looked after by the Allies without more assis'- 
ance from America than they are now receiving. The 

of these schools of thought must not be a 
rated. It seems probable that they are a minority of te 
whole public, but they are a large, vocal, sincere oe 
persistent minority. Indeed, the outbreak of war 
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brought to the surface all America’s latent isolationism 
and distrust of Europe to an extent that has surprised 
many observers. The prospect is that comfortable 
majorities will be found in both Houses.of Congress for a 
repeal of the arms embargo—but not until there has been 
a debate that will certainly be lengthy and may well be 
embittered. Meanwhile the atteution of the American 
public has been concentrated on the extraordinary 
behaviour of the security and commodity markets. Prices 
have risen with astonishing rapidity and many of the 
munitions industries, notably steel, have been swamped 
by a sudden rush of orders. This movement has been wildly 
exaggerated and must lead to an equally sharp reaction 


later. 
* * * 


Neutral Problems.— The sort of conditions which 
the neutral countries of Europe may expect to have to bear 
are gradually emerging from the flux of wartime regula- 
tions issued by the belligerent Powers. Although the 
British Government, for technical reasons, has not declared 
a blockade of Germany, contraband laws are already in 
force which mean that neutral shipping is liable to search 
and, possibly, to detention. The German Government, so 
long as its warships are able to keep the sea, will doubtless 
do all it can to reply in kind to these measures; German 
submarines have already introduced a “ blockade ” of the 
Allies. The stringency of contraband laws is likely, in this 
war as in the last, to become harsher as the months and 
years pass, and on their side the small neutral States are 
taking all the precautions they can to make sure that they 
do not run short of essential commodities. On the one hand 
they have to consider, with an extreme nicety of judgment, 
the course of their neutrality through the warring 
antagonism of both sides in the war; on the other hand, 
they have to ensure supplies to their own nationals. The 
answer to the first set of problems is in treating both sides 
as nearly as possible in the same way; the answer to the 
second is in the regulation by licence of all export, import, 
and transit trade. The Scandinavian countries, Holland and 
Belgium, for instance, whose representatives met at 
Brussels this week to discuss common difficulties, have 
each imposed strict licence regulations on their foreign 
trade, while trying at the same time to carry on the bulk 
of their peace-time business. 


* * * 


In the Balkans the problem of commercial neutrality 
Wears a rather different aspect. Each of the Balkan coun- 
tries does most of its foreign trade with Germany; each, 
therefore, must continue to cultivate good relations with 
Germany. At the same time, the danger of Germany’s 
trade predominance has long been felt throughout south- 
eastern Europe, and, while continuing to cultivate those 
good relations, the Governments of the Balkans will pre- 
sumably seek to use what occasions they can find to 
alleviate that danger. One of the first occasions to present 
itself is already in the making through Italy’s neutrality 
and corresponding wish to regain the hold on Balkan trade 
Which she lost to Germany during the period of sanctions. 
As the war wears on, Germany will make increasingly 
strong demands on Balkan produce, and her capacity to 
pay, either in cash or in kind, will obviously descend in 
Inverse ratio. Italy is the largest available alternative 
market. Italy should therefore benefit. 


* * * 


The Japanese Wait and See.—Japanese second 
thoughts on the German-Soviet non-aggression pact have 
confirmed the state of mind in which the Japanese Gov- 
€rnment denounced the pact “as a violation of the spirit 
of the Anti-Comintern Pact.” Berlin’s soothing words 
have not turned away Tokyo’s wrath. That must be the 
Plain conclusion to be drawn from the various statements 
of policy made by the new Prime Minister, General Abe, 
oy the most salient of which came out last Sunday 

General Abe said that there might be in future some 
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sort of readjustment of diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet, United States, British and French Governments. 
“ Japan will not hesitate to resume the ruptured Anglo- 
Japanese talks if Britain breaks the deadlock by showing 
sincerity.” This appears to be saying rather more than 
might have been expected, and to be not far from tanta- 
mount to an admission that Japan cannot win her war in 
China without the withdrawal of Anglo-French-American 
support from the Chinese Government. There is even a 
hint that the Japanese Government may be willing to cut 
Se NENSEnEsnoesuesNeesienemen 





its losses and come into an Entente with the Allied Powers 
—always provided that those Powers do not entirely baulk 
its aims in China. But it would be poor diplomacy to read 
too much into what the Japanese Government may think 
fit to say at this moment. The Japanese Army has been 
deceived by the Germans, and is very bitter about it; 
the Japanese Navy has never been in complete agreement 
with the anti-British policy of the Army, and now, doubt- 
less remembering the profitable years of 1914-1918, is 
likely to be less than ever anti-British; the Government 
itself is in the hands of a “ moderate” group pledged 
to make good the diplomatic damage and indignity done 
by Germany’s defection. All told, the Japanese are in a 
mood to reason rather than declaim. The mistake on our 
side would be to think that they are thereby less attached 
to their plans for Chinese conquest and hegemony. 


* * * 


Another sign of this turn towards “moderation” (a 
good deal may be read into the inverted commas) is the 
number of changes announced for the Japanese High 
Army Command in China and Manchukuo. It is signi- 
ficant that the fire-eaters are being sent northwards. 
General Itagaki, the Minister of War, who resigned with 
the Government that went out of office with the announce- 
ment of the German-Soviet Pact, has become chief of staff 
of all the Japanese forces in China. There are reliable 
reports that the Army in Manchukuo is being strengthened 
against the need for men on the Soviet-Manchukuo fron- 
tier, where spasmodic fighting has taken place over the 
last few months near Nomonhan and the Khalka River, and 
the Russians are now said to have broken through. This 
tightening of military precautions in the north coincides 
with a marked slackening of hostilities on the main China 
front. Mr Wang Ching-wei, lately expelled from the 
Kuomintang, is at last forming a puppet Government with 
which Tokyo will presumably sign “ peace terms.” 


* * * 


Contraband Control.—In the absence of a formal 
blockade of Germany, the administration of the law of 
contraband is a matter of critical importance both for rela- 
tions with neutrals and the efficiency of British shipping. 
The primary requirement is clarity. It must be known 
beyond shadow of doubt, to all those responsible for the 
dispatch and carriage of cargoes, what the law is and how 
it will be administered. Official pronouncements so far 
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have been quite plain. First, on the outbreak of war, the 
Admiralty announced that all British merchant vessels were 
liable to examination by the British Naval Contraband 
Control Service; stated what classes of ships would not be 
detained for other purposes than the establishment of their 
identity; and indicated the control bases on various routes. 
Strict observance of these rules will ensure the minimum 
of interference with British ships. Next arms, fuel, means 
of communication, coin, bullion and evidence of debt were 
proclaimed absolute contraband and foodstuffs and cloth- 
ing conditional contraband. The full list is available and 
leaves little room for misapprehension. The Ministry of 
Economic Warfare, in whose province these matters fall, 
has also made clear the procedure in the case of cargoes 
and ships which are d_ ned or seized. In fact, all that 
can be done at the monient has been done. It cannot be 
expected at the outset that all neutrals will accept the new 
restrictions as anything other than an unpleasant necessity. 
Argentina, for example, although her sympathies in the war 
are unmistakably on the side of Great Britain and France, 
has already emphasised her long-standing argument that 
food for civil populations should not be considered contra- 
band. But neutrals can become reconciled to the necessi- 
ties of war, so long as the measures enjoined by those 
necessities are equitably administered; and they may even 
accord them a judicious welcome when, as is often the case, 
they carry with them the possibilities of economic advan- 
tage. An intelligent administration of the contraband laws 
- temper a not entirely ill wind to a by no means shorn 
amb. 


* * * 


Employees and the War.—The fear of widespread 
unemployment which marked the early weeks of war in 
1914 proved largely ill-founded; but it would be foolish 
short-sight to rely entirely this time on some “ hidden 
hand ” to effect the transfer of workers from non-essential 
to war-time trades without considerable delay and suffer- 
ing. Conditions are now very different. Air raid fears and 
air raid precautions have heaped up a novel volume of 
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worklessness. City shops have cast off thousands of 
employees. City offices have done the same or gone off to 
other towns with shortened staffs. The entertainments 
industry, now of a massive size in terms of workers has 
come almost to a halt. And, with the progress of public 
and private evacuation, old markets have dwindled, and 
the new ones to replace them have scarcely begun to be 
organised. On the other hand, there is no call yet for a 
rush of recruits for the forces—the principle is, very 
soundly, that men should wait until they are called for— 
and even the defence and armament trades, since they have 
been working at pressure for many months already, are 
not yet making the greedy demand for hands they made 
twenty-five years ago. In short, there is a very grave short- 
term problem of dislocation. Nor is it one which has been 
unforeseen. But the short-term problem has _ been 
obscured by an even more obvious long-term fact. When 
the war-economy reaches full speed, which ought to be as 
soon as possible, there will be no problem of surplus 
labour. It has long been taken for granted, and rightly so, 
that the labour situation in war must rather be one of 
marked shortage. The forces will grow greatly, more 
greatly than the new Schedule of Reserved Occupations 
put out last Friday seems to envisage. The munition trades 
will expand. The Civil Service will swell. And, moreover, 
although it is wholly to the national advantage that many 
non-essential or luxury occupations should have been 
voluntarily cut down so swiftly, not a few of the trades and 
businesses that have hastily slimmed to the limit will have 
to extend their activities again if the nation is to carry on 
with reasonable convenience. It is the first shock that is 
most staggering: all of which adds proof that what is 
needed is a far-reaching labour plan to tide over the 
current transition with the minimum of loss and misery, 
and to set the new model war economy smoothly in motion 
at the earliest date. There is some Government direction 
of the shape which employment should take for the 
national interest in the war-time Schedule of Reserved 
Occupations. What is needed further is guidance as to 
how the new pattern is to be achieved in practice and aid 
in the process of transfer. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


The Soviet Census 


(From our Moscow Correspondent) 


S° far as the outside world was concerned, the princi- 
pal characteristics of the census of the Soviet Union 
which was taken in 1938 were that the results were never 
published; and that, shortly after its completion, many of 
the members of the census committee were shot or exiled 
on charges of spying, and “ sabotaging the census.” At least 
a partial reason for this was that the number of answers to 
questions of literacy, and religious beliefs, which, from the 
standpoint of the Bolsheviks, were unfavourable, was large. 
Be that as it may, the entire census was retaken in 1939, and 
preliminary results were published in August. 

The population of the entire Soviet Union is 170,467,186, 
representing an increase of about 23,000,000 since the last 
census in 1926. Table I shows the number of men and 
women and the number of city dwellers and country 
dwellers, according to the census of 1926 and that of 1939. 


TABLE I 
POPULATION OF THE SoOviET UNION 
Year Men Women 


Total City | Country 
1926 71,043,352 75,984,563 147,027,915 26,314,114 120,713,801 
1939 81,664,981 88,802,205 170,467,186 55,909,908 114,557,278 


Innes }15 16-9 15-5 12-5 5-19 
“Decrease 


The most striking item in these figures, and one which 's 
of tremendous importance in the Soviet Union of to-day, 
is the 30,000,000 new city dwellers. These ex- peasants 
left their villages to go to construction camps and industrial 
centres, to build and run the new mills, mines and industries 
that the Union has acquired since the beginning of the 
first Five-Year Plan in 1928. They generally came in response 
to recruiting campaigns for industrial labour power. Others 
came to escape from the bad conditions prevalent in many 
villages in all parts of the country during and immediately 
after the collectivisation of agriculture. Others came because 
they wanted to learn trades and become workers, or even 
professional men. A few came as functionaries and leaders. 

In any case, the results on the national economy were far- 
reaching. Thirty million men and women who were used to 


rs . 
their pockets, and demanded manufactured foods, factory- 
made furniture, 


electric lights, radios, and, most difficult 
of all, manufactured clothes and shoes. 


capital allocations (after heavy industry and transport) 
could not, and cannot, yet begin to meet that demand. Russ 
is still to-day a country of hungry buyers with their pocket? 
full of money, ready to take almost anything even at 8 
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a m disa ring, this tendency for the peasants 
ee “ view ie becoming more marked according 
a definite plan. At the eighteenth party congress in March 
of this year Stalin made an appeal for two million peasants 
every year to join the ranks of industrial workers. These are 
now being recruited in villages all over the Union. 

Figures of the increase of population during the last 
twelve years in the U.S.S.R. by districts and by republics 
(city dwellers and country dwellers being shown separately) 
illustrate the very rapid increase in the number and propor- 
tion of city dwellers—who are, of course, mainly industrial 
workers—in several of the outlying districts and republics 
in Central Asia. In Turkmenia, for instance, the city popu- 
jation has increased by 203 per cent. since 1936; in Kazakh- 
stan by 328 per cent. during the same period. The power 
projects, State cotton farms, and textile cities in Turkmenia, 
and coal, nickel, zinc and other mining and industrial 
enterprises in Kazakhstan are taking their workers from the 
nomadic, primitive native populations of these remote areas. 

The Soviet Union has two cities with a population of over 
a million—Moscow, whose 4,137,018 inhabitants more than 
double the 1926 figure, and Leningrad, with 3,191,314, 
against 1,690,065 in 1926. There is then a large gap before the 
next group of cities is reached. There are nine with popula- 
tions between 500,000 and 900,000—Kiev, Kharkov, Baku, 
Gorky, Odessa, Tashkent, Tblisi (formerly Tiflis), Rostov- 
on-the-Don and Dniepropetrovsk. The size of most of 
these cities has nearly doubled since 1926. Some of the 70 
cities with populations between 100,000 and 500,000 have in- 
creased in size by thousands of per cent. since 1926, and 
several, like Magnitogorsk and Karaganda, are completely 
new since that time. 

The figures of birth-rates and the relation between births 
and deaths are extremely interesting. Births exceeded 
deaths in 1937 in England by 21 per cent.; in Germany by 
62 per cent.; in the United States of America by 30 per 
cent.; in Italy by 38 per cent.; and in the U.S.S.R. by 115.7 
per cent. In France deaths have been exceeding births for 
several years. Table II gives the absolute and relative birth- 
rate for several cities in the U.S.S.R. and in other countries. 


TABLE II 
Births (absolute) Average births 
CITIES Year (thousands) per 1,000 
Moscow 1938 117-2 28-5 
Leningrad 1938 83:8 27-4 
Pe ccndac 1938 22:5 27:4 
Kharkov... 1938 22-4 27:7 
Baku ...... 1938 26-9 33-9 
New York 1936 99-4 13-5 
London ... 1936 56-3 13-6 
Paris ...... 1936 32°5 11-5 
Berlin... 1936 59-5 14:1 
Rome ...... 1936 34-0 21-7 


The Soviet Family 


The Soviet Press, in commenting on this high birth-rate, 
Claims it to be the result of the great attention and assistance 
which is given to the Soviet family by the Government. It is 
true that steps have been made in this direction recently; 
large sums have been spent on construction of maternity 
wards, nurseries and other children’s institutions. Bounties 
have also been granted to mothers with seven or more living 
children, and the laws requiring a father to assist in the sup- 
Port of illegitimate children are being strictly enforced. 
Still, in the opinion of the writer, the most important factors 
contributing to the high birth-rate are the new anti-abortion 
law and its strict enforcement, crowded living quarters, par- 
ucularly in the cities, and the comparative illiteracy in 
matters of hygiene and contraception of large sections of 
the population. 

An interesting note on family life is that there were 35.8 
Per cent. less divorces in 1938 than in 1936, while there were 
more marriages. This is partly due to the rise in the price of 
divorces since 1937, They used to cost three roubles (the 
Price of a packet of good cigarettes, now the price is 50 
— the first time, 100 the second, 200 the third and 

on. 

_ The development of the population of the city of Moscow 
is Interesting. Before the war there were 1,481,000 inhabi- 
tants, but by 1917, due to the stimulation of the war, the 

Sure had risen to 2,165,000. During the three years of the 
civil war, however, there was nothing to eat in the big 
“ities, and the population of the capital fell to 952,000 
(1920). By 1926, with the re-establishment of peace and 
Order, it had risen to just over 2,000,000, and in the subse- 
quent twelve years, as a result of industrialisation, cen- 
tralisation and natural growth, it went up to well over 

000,000. Despite the fact that during the second Five-Year 
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Plan the State spent 16.3 billion roubles on living quarters, 
the situation is not improving very rapidly. The pheno- 
menal growth in the number of city dwellers has a very 
dark side. Living quarters in Moscow, for instance, are 
unbelievably crowded. People marry, divorce, even commit 
murder for a room or a part of a room. 


August 26th. 


War and U.S. Markets 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT | 


IN spite of long months of increasing tension the New York 
financial community had persisted in the hope that the 
European conflict would not eventuate in war. This was 
shown not only by the conversational comments commonly 
made in late August, but also by the behaviour of the 
markets—often a better indicator of opinion than actual 
verbal expression. But war did come; and all three organised 
markets—bonds, shares and commodities—expressed their 
surprise at the actual outbreak of hostilities in varying ways 
and degrees. 

The bond market declined. Last spring a combination of 
circumstances lifted gilt-edged to unmatched high levels. 
By the end of June long-term Government securities were 
selling at prices giving a yield only a little over 2 per cent., 
and first class corporate and municipal bonds were corre- 
spondingly appraised; while short-term interest rates were 
at vanishing point. The supply of funds (in this instance, 
of bank credit) had been increased by nine months’ enormous 
gold imports, and the demand for funds had been extremely 
low. Corporate and municipal new issues were relatively 
small; and, while commercial loans were expanding, brokers’ 
loans were contracting. At the same time, although the 
Federal deficit was larger and the aggregate of Federal debt 
increasing rapidly, actual demands upon the market were 
nil, for the deficit was financed (a) by sales to the Trust 
Funds, (6) by U.S. Savings bonds, and (c) by drafts on the 
Treasury cash balance. In the six months ended June 30, 
1939, the Federal debt “in the market” did not increase. 
At the same time, the banks, with great excess reserves and 
hard pressed for earning assets, became heavy buyers of 
securities, especially Government securities. 

In short, in the first half of 1939 there was a sellers’ market 
in gilt-edged bonds. At the same time there was an under- 
current of business improvement, in part probably financed 
by the sale of securities (especially Governments) by non- 
bank holders to the banks in lieu of borrowing therefrom. 
This left a vulnerable position, susceptible to shock of any 
kind. The outbreak of war brought the shock; it came in the 
form of the break in sterling from its long-pegged level of 
4.68 and the advance in the Bank of England rate. The result 
was a slide of several points in Government bonds, although 
this was promptly cushioned by buying by the Federal 
Reserve Bank; and there was a more severe decline in gilt- 
edged corporate securities. 

Nevertheless, although this decline is worth noting for 
purposes of record, it has so far been quite trivial in extent. 
In sum, the first week of war carried the gilt-edged market 
back to the level of last December. 

Technically, the position of the stock market was much 
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stronger than that of the bond market. The shadow of 
Europe had hung heavily over the share market ever since 
March, and indeed longer. The flow of European capital 
into American shares almost completely ceased some months 
ago. : : 

oThe stock market had not followed the increase in cor- 
porate earnings during the first half of 1939. The relation of 
prices to earnings was unusually low in the share market— 
the precise antithesis of the situation in the bond market 
where the relation of price to coupon was unusually high. 
This relation of price to earnings in shares became more 
exaggerated in the first two months of the third quarter, 
when business was definitely moving upward through July 
and August, but share prices were moving down, because of 
persistent though light liquidation by persons who preferred 
cash to shares. 

Thus, in an opposite way, the share market was as vul- 
nerable as the bond market and the prospects of “ war orders,” 
superimposed on a belated recognition of business improve- 
ment, induced convulsive buying. In the vernacular of the 
street, the shock of the past week caught the bond market 
technically over-bought and the stock market technically 
over-sold. The uprush centred, as would be expected in the 
raw material shares—oil, steel and non-ferrous metals— 
which had been greatly depressed. 


Sharp Rise in Commodities 


Advanees were marked in stocks whose earnings are de- 
termined by the price of a raw material produced. A hesi- 
tant and irregular advance was in motion in a number of 
commodities—notably non-ferrous metals—from early 
summer; and in a few others the rise can be dated from late 
August. But, on the whole, primary commodity prices were 
low, and the lethargy of the commodity markets was often 
cited as evidence of the unlikelihood of war. By and large, 
except for a flurry in the summer of 1938, and scattered 
price rises in the early summer of 1939, there has been a 
buyer’s market in primary commodities since March, 1937. 
Inventories had been expanded in the winter of 1936-37; and 
some losses were incurred in the subsequent liquidation. 

On September Ist the buyers’ market in commodities sud- 
denly became a sellers’ market; and the response was gal- 
vanic. It was not that large orders were immediately placed 
by belligerents; the anticipation that such orders might be 
forthcoming was sufficient to provoke buying—with the 
prompt discovery that the primary commodity market, like 
the stock market, was “ over-sold.” The first week of the war 
lifted Moody’s commodity price index to a point which 
represented the recovery of one-third of the loss registered 
between 1937 and mid-August, 1939. 

In short, the behaviour of the bond market, the share 
market and the commodity markets, each indicated surprise; 
and the variation in their behaviour shows how each was 
caught off its guard. 

The present situation presents few analogies with 1914. In 
August, 1914, the dollar broke—the Federal Reserve System 
was just in process of establishment—and the mechanism of 
exchange was disrupted by transitions. The share market 
was Closed until November, and by the year-end prices were 
little changed from those of the previous August. Nor was 
the response of commodities immediate; indeed, commodi- 
ties remained somewhat inert right into 1915. In short, the 
principal immediate repercussion of 1914 was felt through 
the foreign exchange market. In 1939 the principal reper- 
cussion was in commodity markets; and it was through 
these that it was communicated to the share market. 

September 8th. 


In the Eastern Baltic 


(FROM OUR TALLINN CORRESPONDENT) 


In the three small Baltic States, Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, people have taken the outbreak of war with a good 
deal of calm. The Lithuanian Government, with an eye to 
the protection of its neutrality, has called up several 

and the Latvian Government, with the same intention, has 
taken similar measures. These are not extensive. Perhaps the 
most worrying aspect of the war, from the point of view of 
these small States, is the complete upset of foreign trade. 
In Estonia, for instance, it looks as if some 25-30 per cent. 
of all trade with foreign countries, and 95 per cent. of that 
transported by sea, is menaced by the hostilities. With Fin- 
land and Sweden the regular steamship lines are being main- 


tained, thus accounting for about 10-15 per cent. of Estonia’s 
trade; and with Germany even the “tramp” traffic j 
undisturbed. . . 
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The most serious case is the breaking-off ; : 
Britain, for Britain takes about 30 ony gle 
foreign trade (and a correspondingly important part a 
Latvia’s and Lithuania’s as well), and is the main supplier of 
raw materials to these small States. This trade was done 
largely in British bottoms, and the lack of these will make 
a profound difference. There seems some chance of con- 
tinuing this trade with Britain via Sweden and Finland 
Several shipments destined for Britain and for overseas have 
— been —— to Stockholm. 

or want of the necessary refrigerating space, a 

Estonian butter destined for England +d co 9 cae 
many, although generally speaking there is no intention of 
increasing deliveries to Germany, since it is desired to avoid 
unbalancing the clearing accounts. Of late this Clearing has 
fallen back from 8.5 million Estonian crowns (£1 = 182 
crowns) to about 4 millions. # 
_ More exports to Germany must be balanced by more 
imports from Germany. But there is an assumption here that 
Germany is not now in a position to increase her exports of 
manufactured products to Estonia. It is even questioned 
whether Germany will be able to deliver coal or iron. 

It is possible that a delegation will shortly go to Berlin to 
clear up the precise position with regard to the exchange of 
goods. At the time of writing, a good deal of confusion is 
common; there is a general hope that some new means of 
carrying on trade with Britain will be found with the help 
of the Scandinavian countries. 

The tense political situation has naturally had its effect 
on the money market. Withdrawals from the banks were t9 
be expected; but no major difficulties have been met with. 
The new monetary policy of Sweden and Finland is followed 
here with great interest, and the Eesti Bank has been in close 
consultation with the Government with the idea of bringing 
the currency into line with the pound sterling. But it is 
further argued that Estonia is too small a country to indulge 
in monetary experiments, and that a preliminary attachment 
to the Swedish crown would cause fluctuations against the 
pound sterling which might be of considerable damage to 
business interests. 


September 6th. 


Canada Prepared 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT } 


THe Government has summoned to Ottawa the chief 
officials of the Canadian Wheat Board to discuss a war-time 
policy. Mr Mclvor, the chairman of the Board, has 
announced that it has sold all its wheat from last year’s crop 
and it has now large stocks on its hands from the new crop. 
The presumption is that the Board will hold all stocks of 
Canadian wheat for the exclusive use of Britain and her 
allies, and that it will deal with allied purchasing commis- 
sions which would be created by the Governments of Britain 
and France. It is also understood that the Government has 
reached an understanding with the gold-producing com- 
panies, whereby production in their mines will be maintained 
at current levels. 

During the last war so many people enlisted from the 
mining camps that the staffs of mines were depleted and 
production fell off. It is now considered to be in the national 
interest that there should be no diminution of the valuable 
supply of liquid assets provided by gold and that potential 
buying power of this kind should be maintained, Again, the 
Canadian dollar has weakened in sympathy with sterling, 
and the continuance of exports of gold to the United States 
at their present level would help to keep it up. In recent 
months large quantities of gold have been stored by govern- 
ments and other interests for safe keeping in the vaults of 
the Bank of Canada, and although no official statement has 
been issued about the amount of this earmarked gold it 1s 
estimated to be about 700 million dollars. 

It is now being taken for granted that the Government 
will assume control of certain vital industries on the outb 
of war. A large number of Canadian plants are now engaged 
in producing war materials and munitions, and some fresh 
orders have recently been placed by the British Government. 

The western grain crops are being harvested under favour 
able conditions and a good deal of the wheat has already been 
threshed. There is a wide variation in grades, but the 
threshing returns from many fields are better than was 
expected, and the latest estimate was raised to 449 million 
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are complaining about the fall in prices of most of 
ae esodaiile but war usually raises them. Anyhow, Canada 
will be in a position this autumn to send large supplies of 
foodstuffs to Britain. 


Business Activity 


The waning of the summer finds Canadian business at 
almost exactly the same level as a year ago, which is a very 
satisfactory situation; indeed, the general economic index of 
the Bureau of Statistics for the week ending August 19th, 
108.3, was just fractionally below the figure for the parallel 
week of 1938, 108.5. The Bureau’s business survey of the 
first half of 1939 gives the index of the physical volume of 
business for this period at 116.2, as compared with 110.1 
for the parallel half of 1938, which represented a gain of 
5.5 per cent.; the index of manufacturing production at 
118.4, as compared with 111.5, showed a gain of 6.2 per 
cent. The most discouraging feature was a severe fall of 
10.7 per cent. in wholesale prices, for which the index fell 
from 82.2 to 73.4. Since August began the general index of 
the Bureau has not varied, and given below are data about 
its three major components with parallel figures for last 
year : — 

Car Wholesale Bank General 

Week ending Loadings Prices Clearings Index 


Aug. 5,1939 ... 76°9 72:3 90-7 108 -3 
» 12,1939... 76°7 72:1 89-7 107-7 
» 19,1939... 76:9 71-9 94-7 108-3 
» 26,1938 ...: Tas 75°8 95°5 108 -5 


The latest employment bulletin of the Bureau, covering 
up to July Ist, showed a further expansion of employment 
with 1,126,216 workers on the pay-rolls of reporting firms— 
a gain of 26,118, or 2.4 per cent., for the month of June, 
which is slightly larger than the average June gain since 
1920. The number of persons on public relief in June was 
placed at 848,000, a decrease of 4 per cent. from the figure 
for June, 1938. 

New construction is being well maintained, and the value 
of new contracts placed in July was $22,129,700, which had 
not been exceeded in any July since 1931. Activity in the 
mining industry is being maintained at a high level, and the 
exports of copper, nickel and zinc in July were respectively 
469,353 cwts., 172,757 cwts. and 340,735 cwts., as com- 
pared with 472,184 cwts., 145,765 cwts. and 273,806 cwts. 
in June, 1938. The asbestos industry is enjoying almost a 
boom, and its exports in July totalled 41,450 tons, which was 
almost treble the figure for July, 1938. In the manufacturing 
field, conditions are variable; there have been seasonal reces- 
sions in motor manufacturing, the clothing trade and the 
production of furniture, but the cotton mills have increased 
their scale of operations and are having the novel experience 
of getting orders from Britain. The flour mills are fairly 
busy. The plants engaged in canning fruits and vegetables 
are at the height of their seasonal activity, and the packing 
plants are reasonably busy. 


September 2nd. 


Australia’s Oversea Trade 


[FROM OUR SYDNEY CORRESPONDENT] 


Oversea trade is of the greatest importance to Australia’s 
economy. In the past, internal stability has been very suscep- 
tible to influences of export prices and the balance of pay- 
ments: high prices for exports, increased deposits, reduced 
overdrafts, improved banking liquidity and promoted indus- 
trial activity. Growth of secondary industry and cessation of 
Oversea borrowing have made Australia less sensitive to ex- 
ternal influences, In spite of the fact that the value of exports 
fell from £A162 millions in the financial year 1936-37 to 
£A158 millions in 1937-38 and to £A140 millions in 
1938-39, business activity has continued at a reasonable level. 
Notwithstanding the drought which afflicted a large part 
of the Eastern States, the volume of exports was well main- 
tained except in the cases of lead, meat and—particularly 
notable—wheat. The serious fall in export prices was the 
main reason for the drop in the total value of exports. 
The Bank of New South Wales Australian export price 
index (base 1934-35=100) fell from an average of 116 in 
1937-38 to 94 in 1938-39. The chief factor in this fall was a 
drop of over 40 per cent. in the average price of wheat in 
a latter period, compared with the former. Wool, also, 
a a marked decline from an average of 13.2d. per 
In 1937-38 to 10.5d. per Ib. in 1938-39. The fall in wool 
Prices was to some extent offset by an increase in the volume 
*xported, but the value of exports declined by £A4.4 millions. 
the value of gold showed an important rise during 
twelve months from £A15.9 millions to £A17.9 millions, 
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moving up to supplant wheat as the second most important 
of Australia’s exports. A further notable increase occurred 
in exports of iron and steel, which rose during the year by 
nearly 100 per cent. to £A2.3 millions. The important growth 
of Australia’s heavy industries is evidenced by the British 
purchases of Australian steel for air-raid shelters. 

As was to be expected after the adverse balance of pay- 
ments in the financial year 1937-38, imports declined con- 
siderably in 1938-39 from £A143 millions to £A128 millions. 
In contradistinction to exports this fall in value is almost 
entirely due to decreased volume. The Commonwealth Bank 
has computed an index of Australian import prices, and this 
gives valuable information indicating that the fall in the 
prices of imports since the end of June, 1938, has been 
negligible. The index (base 1932-3=100) stood at 106 in the 
second quarter of 1938 and had dropped to only 105 in the 
first quarter of 1939. This index, covering the period since 
1928, is an excellent record of the difficulties imposed on a 
primary producing country through the excessive fluctua- 
tions in the prices of primary products compared with the 
Prices of manufactured goods which must be imported. 
Since 1928 the Australian export price index mentioned 
above has varied between a low point of 81 in 1932-3 and 
a peak of 130 in 1936-37. During the same period the import 
price index has only varied between a low point of 97 
in 1933 and 1934 and a peak of 118 in 1931. 

The main items contributing to the fall in imports were 
metals and machinery (including motor cars), which fell 
from £A47 millions in the financial year 1937-38 to £A39 
millions in 1938-39. Textiles also fell considerably by 16 
per cent., but most items contributed to the downward move- 
ment. The decline in imports, however, was not sufficient 
to compensate for the drop in export values, with the result 
that the balance of trade declined, the excess of exports in 
1938-39 falling to £A11.6 millions compared with £A14.9 
millions for the previous financial period. 

Great Britain still remained the most important country 
in Australia’s oversea trade; the total trade with the United 
Kingdom being £A117 millions, or about 44 per cent. of 
Australia’s trade with the world. The United Kingdom took 
proportionately less of Australia’s exports, her share de- 
clining from 55 per cent. in 1937-38 to 47 per cent. in 
1938-39, but her share of Australia’s import trade did not 
vary, amounting to 40 per cent. of the total in each of the 
two financial years, Next in importance was the United 
States of America, with a total of £A38 millions. The major 
item in this trade was the export of gold from Australia, 
which turned an excess of imports of £Al11 millions in 
1937-38 into an excess of exports of a little over £Al million 
in 1938-39. Next in order of value of total trade with 
Australia was Canada, with £A11 millions. 

It is too early yet to give an accurate estimate of the 
movement in Australia’s balance of payments in the last 
financial year. Imports of capital have probably been slightly 
less than they were in the preceding twelve months. The 
balance of trade, however, as mentioned above, showed a de- 
terioration of £A3.3 millions. External interest on Common- 
wealth Government and Local Authorities’ debt remained at 
£A27.5 millions. A preliminary rough estimate for the finan- 
cial year just past would thus give us an adverse balance of 
something more than £A15 millions. Australia’s London 
funds were estimated to be £A78.4 millions in June, 1938, 
and were probably more than £A60 millions in June last. 


August 28th. 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF GREECE 


Established in 1841 


The oldest and the largest of Greek Banks 


Capital paid up and Reserves Drs. 1,205,000,000 


Head Office in Athens 
Branches and Agencies throughout Greece 
Correspondents in all parts of the World 


Complete international banking service of every description 
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Books and Publications 


Mercantilism in Practice 


Ir has been said that one of the more surprising things about 
the cumbrous administrative system of the late seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries is that it managed to work at all. 
How, precisely, it did work has scarcely been investigated, 
and many important departments of State are still without a 
historian. Dr Hoon has made a careful and judicious analysis 
of the organisation of the customs between the completion of 
the Merchantilist system for the control of trade by the 
Navigation Act of 1696 and Pitt’s Consolidation Act of 1787, 
which drastically simplified and modernised the customs, Her 
book,* along with Professor G. N. Clark’s recent Guide to 
English Commercial Statistics, 1696-1782, makes it possible 
to understand clearly one of the more important branches of 
administration and provides a much-needed background to 
the critical study of the customs records, where most of the 
raw material for the history of English trade in a period 
of great importance is to be found. 

In the Boards and Committees of this period, which spread 
the function of administration over the governing class and 
provided for continuity in personnel and policy, are to be 
found the prototypes of the modern Government depart- 
ments. It was Parliament and the Cabinet, and not the civil 
Servants, who were responsible for the worst features of the 
system, a tangled and multifarious scale of duties, expensive 
sinecures and burdensome fees, which placed a great burden 
on the merchants and put a premium on confusion, in- 
efficiency and fraud. To the single fixed rate of duty, estab- 
lished in 1660, for each article liable to pay customs, succes- 
Sive enactments had added many additional charges, until, 
by 1784, there were no fewer than 100 distinct duties levied. 

The system placed an almost intolerable burden both on 


.the official accountants and on the merchants. Yet many 


Offices in the service were held by men who took no part 
whatever in the administration. The offices were granted for 
political services and the work was done by ill-paid deputies. 
By 1784 fifty-seven patent officers—customers, controllers 
and searchers, acted through 299 deputies. The deputies had 
to get at least £20 per annum, but at Chester between 1762 
and 1764 three officials holding sinecure offices took an 
average of £101 13s. 4d. in salaries and £1,891 16s. 8d. in 
fees between them each year. 

Although Dr Hoon is concerned primarily with admini- 
Stration she gives much information on how trade was 
carried on in the eighteenth century. The general picture 
which emerges from her work is that of a cumbrous system 
of administration, badly in need of drastic pruning, en- 
deavouring to adapt itself without altering in essentials to a 
steadily increasing stream of trade. But the Industrial 
Revolution was forcing forward the need for reforms in the 
customs organisation and a new chapter in the history of this 
branch of the Civil Service begins immediately after the date 
at which this study terminates. 

*“ The Organisation of the English Customs System, 


1696-1786.” By Elizabeth Evelynola Hoon, Ph.D. D. Apple- 
ton. Century Co. 1938. 18s. 


“Government and the Governed.”” By R. H. S. Crossman. 
Christophers. 306 pages. 8s. 6d. 


Mr Crossman gives his latest book the sub-title “A 
History of Political Ideas and Political Practice.” His object 
is to demonstrate the connection the two. He con- 
cludes that the connection is close when the ideas are the 
expression of a genuine understanding of current economic 
and social trends; and if not, not. Mr Crossman is no 
believer in the dynamic quality of ideas unless those ideas 
themselves receive their impetus from events. He takes as the 
Starting point of his historical study the breakdown of the 
medizval compromise between a world-wide Church and 
territorial princes and the realistic interpretation of this event 
made by Machiavelli. He then traces the interconnection, or 
lack of connection, between political philosophy and political 
Practice down to the present day. The first five chapters, 
which bring the story down to the French Revolution, are a 
clear and highly condensed statement of a brilliantly thought- 


out analysis. The remaining four chapters, which cover the 
Industrial, the Russian and the Fascist Revolutions and take 
in National Liberalism, Imperialism and Socialism on the 
way are less compact and less convincing. They provide a 
concrete demonstration of what the reader begins to suspect 
before he has finished the earlier chapters—that the task 
which Mr Crossman has set himself could only be treated 
satisfactorily in an encyclopedia. 


“Reclaiming the Zuider Zee.” By V. J. P. de Blocg van 
Kuffeler. An article in the July issue of the quarterly 
review of the Amsterdamsche Bank, N.V. 


The Chief Engineer and Director in charge of the reclama- 
tion works on the Zuider Zee has written an interesting 
summary of what has been done, what is still to do, and the 
expenditure which is in question. When the works are com- 
plete the area of Holland will have been increased by 7 per 
cent. and the arable land by 10 per cent. The writer touches 
on the unemployment situation, which has been very favour- 
ably affected by the works. The review is written in English, 


Books Received 


Stock Exchanges Ten-Year Record. Compiled and published 
by Fredc. C. Mathieson & Sons. 590 pages. 20s. 

The thirty-first issue of this reference book continues a series 
which is invaluable to all interested in the long-term market 
history of the principal companies known to British investors. 
For each security, the highest and lowest prices and the divi- 
dends paid are given for each of ten years, as well as the amount 
of capital outstanding at the beginning and end of the ten-year 
period. 

Germany's War Chances. By Ivan Lajos. Victor Gollancz, Lid. 
160 pages. 3s. 6d. 


Oils and Fats: Production and International Trade. Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture. Part I. 345 pages. 
1.25. Part II. 423 pages and charts. L.25. (Rome) The 
Institute, Villa Umberto, 1. 


The People’s War. By 1. Epstein. (London) Gollancz. 384 
pages. 7s. 6d. net. ( 


The Economics of a Declining Population. By W. B. Reddaway. 
(London) Allen and Unwin. 270 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 


National Sovereignty and International Order. By George W. 
Keeton. Peace Book Co. (London), Limited. 186 pages. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Smaller Democracies. By Sir E. D. Simon. Victor 
Gollancz, Ltd. 191 pages. 6s. net. 


The Recent Development of Economic Foreign Policy in the 
Netherlands East Indies. By J. van Gelderen. Longmans, 
Green & Co., Ltd. 90 pages. 5s. net. 

Refugees : A Review of the Situation since September, 1938. By 
Sir John Hope Simpsony K.B.E., C.1.E. The Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs. 114 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Condition of the Workers in Great Britain, Germany and 
the Soviet Union, 1932-1938. By Jurgen Kuczynski. Victor 
Gollancz, Ltd. 92 pages. 1s. 6d. net. 

The Illusion of Economic Stability. By Eli Ginzberg. Harper 
and Brothers. 275 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 

Administering Unemployment Compensation. By R. Clyde 
White. University of Chicago Press and Cambridge 
University Press 312 pages. 10s. net. ; 

League of Nations Financial Committee: Agricultural Credit. 
Medium Term Credit to Industry. Allen and Unwin. 
23 pages. Ils. net. 

De Svenska Privat-Anstillda. By Fritz Croner. (Stockholm) 
Kooperativa Férbundets Bokférlag. 474 pages. Kr.12 
Tolley’s Complete Income Tax, Sur-Tax, etc., for ye 

95 pages. 3s. 6d. post free. Eire Supplement 8d. N.D.C. 
ls. net. (London) Waterlow and Sons, Limited. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, York House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Air Services Appropriation Account, 1937. 1s. 6d. net. 
Newfoundland Annual Report by the Commission of Govern 
ment on the Work of the Commission during 1938. 
Report of the Committee of Council on Education in Scotland 

for the year 1938. Cmd. 6007. 2s. net. ; 
Imperial Economic Committee. World Consumption of Aor 

1938. 2s. 6d. net. A Survey of the Trade in Canned Food, 

1939. 2s. 6d. net. Grain Crops, 1939. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Merchant 


HE Navy’s job in war is to keep the sea routes open 

to Britain and her allies and to close them to the 
enemy; the réle of the merchant fleet is to carry on 
Britain’s overseas trade and, if necessary, to assist that of 
her allies. The successful fulfilment of these functions is 
vital to victory and, as in the Great War, Germany will 
do her utmost to impede it. On the other hand, an earnest 
of the seriousness with which the British Government is 
setting about its task can be found in the decision, 
announced by the Prime Minister on Wednesday, to set 
up a Ministry of Shipping in the immediate future. 

So far as the merchant fleet is concerned, the problem 
has two aspects; the one is quantitative and the other 
financial. Quantitatively, success depends (a) on the relation 
between the initial “stock” of the shipping capacity at 


the disposal of Britain amd her allies and the demands: 


likely to be made upon them and (b) on the ratio between 
losses and replacements. Financially, success depends on 
the degree of efficiency of the machinery set up by Britain 
and her allies to economise space and to control freight 
rates. It must be noted at the outset, however, that these 
equations cannot be stated in precise terms, for they con- 
pc a number of unknowns which only experience can 
in. 

The initial “ stock” of carrying capacity likely to be 
available to Britain and her allies is not simply the aggre- 
gate of the shipping tonnages registered in the respective 
countries, but it includes vessels of neutral countries which 
can be bought or chartered. The following table shows the 
present position compared with 1914:— 


STOCK OF STEAM AND Motor TONNAGE 
(a) ALLIES 


June, 1939. Change from June, 1914 
Thous. Thous. 


. . No. gross tons No. gross tons 
United Kingdom 6,722 17,891 —1,865 —1,001 























Dominions ....., 2,255 3,111 + 719 + 1,479 
MORN 5. taciiesaid 1,231 2,934 + 206 +1,012 
WOO woken 10,208 23,936 — 940 + 1,490 

(b) NguTRAL CouNTRIES 
June, 1939 Change from June, 1914 
m , Thous. . Thous. 
0. gross tons 0. gross tons 

Denmark sidninitals 705 1175 + 129 + 405 

Geesce seiniesnanine 607 1,781 + 200 + 960 

ee snseseta 1,523 2,970 + 814 + 1,498 

OTWAY oo ..cseee 3987 4,834 + 331 + 2,876 
OME nrcccscce 1,231 1577 + 143 + 562 
Tee 3 6,053 12,337 +41,617 + 6,301 








U.S.A. (Sea)... 2,345 8,910 + 1,232 + 6,883 


Taking first the Allied fleets, it will be seen that the 
decline in Britain’s aggregate tonnage since 1914 has 
— offset by an increase in that of the Dominions and 

tance. On the other hand, the growth in the number of 
Vessels registered in the Dominions and France has not 
a to compensate the marked reduction in Britain’s 

eet. For example, the number and tonnage of handy 
vessels between 1,000 and 4,000 gross tons (excluding 
jinkers) registered in the United Kingdom has declined 

tween the end of 1913 and the end of 1938 from 2,706 


Shipping 


vessels of 6,908,000 gross tons to 1,006 vessels of 
2,154,000 gross tons; the fleet of vessels exceeding 4,000 
gross tons, on the other hand, has increased from 1,598 
vessels of 9,511,000 gross tons to 1,602 vessels of 
11,289,000 gross tons. Moreover, the aggregate tonnages 
given in the table include vessels like the “Queen 
Mary” and the “ Normandie,” which offer easy targets, 
as well as tankers, and small vessels unfit for ocean 
traffic. The decline in numbers and the consequent in- 
crease in the average size of vessels has been due chiefly 
to technical progress and to changes in the nature 
of trade. While the present fleet available to the Allies 
thus has a bigger capacity and is faster and more 
efficient than in 1914, the reduction in numbers has ren- 
dered it more vulnerable to enemy action in that the 
tonnage lost by the sinking of one vessel is now likely to 
be bigger, on the average, than 25 years ago. 

So far as the fleets of the principal neutral countries 
of Europe and of the United States are concerned, the 
tendency to self-sufficiency since the Great War has con- 
tributed to a marked increase in both numbers and tonnage. 
In the aggregate, the number and carrying capacity of the 
fleets of the Allies and of the principal neutral countries 
are now far greater than twenty-five years ago. Indeed, the 
present supply of shipping in relation to peace-time re- 
quirements is excessive. On the assumption that Britain 
and her allies will be able to draw on this reservoir of 
neutral tonnage, their position would be much more 
favourable than twenty-five years ago. It cannot, of course, 
be taken for granted that Britain will in fact be able to 
draw on this neutral tonnage to any marked extent. But 
even if neutral vessels cannot be brought under Allied 
control, they are not likely to be kept off the seas, 
especially if freight rates are rising; moreover, even if these 
vessels are only available for trade between neutral coun- 
tries, which is unlikely, their operation will reduce the 
pressure on the world’s freight markets, and it will enable 
British vessels to be withdrawn for the trade of the United 
Kingdom. 

The present supply of shipping tonnage in the Allied 
and neutral countries is thus very much greater than at the 
beginning of the Great War. But, judging by a compari- 
son of the shipping tonnage launched in 1913 and 1938 
(the best of the five years 1909-13 and 1934-38), the 
aggregate building capacity of Britain, her allies and 
neutrals is much smaller than twenty-five years ago. 
Launchings in both Britain and France have shown a 
serious decline, and there has been virtually no change in 
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those of the Dominions, which remain comparatively 
small. The principal neutral countries in Europe, on the 
other hand, have substantially increased their output, but 
not sufficiently to offset the decline in Britain and France. 
As the table below shows, the tonnage launched by the 
Allies in 1913 was almost double that launched in 
1938:— 


MERCHANT TONNAGE LAUNCHED 
(Thous. gross tons) 


(a) Allies 

1913 1938 

OTT.  acacsubataseranbinncasannias 1,932 1,030 

PARTIR |... cccrcrccctasenvcocnveccesosnses 27 28 

ROE 1. scp ceueeinteenseanetanensaee 176 47 

TE . cn ciciccietntitntinacdainiente 2,135 1,105 

(6) Neutral Countries 

SOIREE. .....cssctaneketoisaobancessagbonabead 41 158 

IEE .. cconscsocnssnbnodsbonsnsosensoneeer 104 240 

NOEWRY « cccecccccccscccccccnccescoccsscsese 51 55 

TRIN. - ccnadunouxenansiadecbaneeesnennianes 19 166 

TD; iciducctenticddassindecnvins 215 619 
SE ARON  ocnccecrncguneannecnineveintnn 228 195+ 

+ 1937 


These figures, however, probably convey too pessimistic an 
impression of the position, for, as a result of technical 
progress, it should be possible, in the United States, for 
example, to increase output fairly rapidly; what can be 
done was demonstrated by that country in the Great War, 
when it increased its output of merchant vessels from 
157,000 gross tons in 1915 to 821,000 gross tons in 1917, 
2,602,000 gross tons in 1918 and 3,580,000 gross tons 
in 1919. 

It is, of course, impossible at this stage to estimate the 
probable rate of loss of shipping tonnage. According to the 
figures given in Sir Arthur Salter’s book on Allied Ship- 
ping Control, no less than 12.5 million gross tons of allied 
and neutral shipping were lost in the Great War—7.7 
million gross tons by the Empire and 4.8 million gross 
tons by other countries. But while losses between August, 
1914, and November, 1918, exceeded replacements by 
3.1 million gross tons in the Empire (by 63,000 gross tons 
in 1915, by 687,000 gross tons in 1916, by 2,353,000 gross 
tons in 1917, and by 242,000 gross tons in 1918), the 
aggregate volume of construction in allied and neutral 
countries in the five years from 1914 to 1918 exceeded the 
tonnage lost in war by about 2.2 million gross tons, mainly 
as a result of the remarkable expansion of output in the 
United States. It can be taken for granted that Germany 
will spare no efforts in an attempt to blockade Britain and 
her allies by sinking their ships, either on the high seas 
by submarines and raiders or in port by bombers. Experts 
hold that the convoy system—which effectively countered 
the intense German submarine campaign in the Great War 
—will keep losses within reasonable proportions. But past 
experience is not necessarily a guide to the future, and the 
success of the convoy system nearly a quarter of a century 
ago cannot be used as an excuse for complacency. Steps 
have already been taken to introduce the convoy system as 
quickly as possible; but its organisation requires some 
weeks, and substantial losses must be expected before it is 
functioning efficiently. The number of British ocean-going 
vessels so far reported sunk—in ten days—is fifteen and 
their tonnage is 89,705 gross. This rate of loss is con- 
siderably bigger than at the beginning of the Great War 
and about two-thirds of the average rate in the worst three 
months of the war. 

While it is therefore impossible to estimate the pro- 
spective rate of loss, it is no easier to compute probable 
requirements. A proportion of the available tonnage will 
no doubt be required for military purposes, for the ship- 
ment of men and their equipment. And in view of the loss 
of effective carrying capacity through the introduction of the 
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convoy system (due to the delay in assembling some 25 
ships and the reduction of their speed to that of the slowest 
vessel) and the possibility that shipping may have to be 
diverted from some of its customary trade routes, the task 
will be to cut the coat according to the cloth. Efficiency 
in the utilisation of merchant tonnage therefore becomes of 
the utmost importance. In the Great War the policy was 
to solve the problems as they arose; the Ministry of Ship- 
ping was not set up until December, 1916; the Tonnage 
Priority Committee and the Inter-Allied Shipping Com- 
mittee were not appointed until January, 1917, and 
requisitioning was not made general until February of that 
year. 

The first step of the new Ministry must be to take a 
census of available shipping capacity. Next, a co-ordinating 
committee should be set up to allocate shipping space in 
accordance with a well-thought-out and flexible priority 
system to cover the trade in all essential commodities; this 
priority or licensing Committee will have to work in 
close collaboration with the Defence Departments, which 
will require tonnage for the transport of men and their 
equipment. It will probably be necessary to set up similar 
machinery in France so that the two countries can work 
in close collaboration, as they did in the later stages of the 
Great War. It is debatable whether Government action 
should stop at this point; on general grounds there is 
much to be said for going further and converting the 
Priority Committee into a central purchasing agency, re- 
sponsible for the purchase and import of all important 
commodities. 

On the other hand, it is hardly necessary, or even 
desirable, to nationalise the shipping industry. The blame 
for the enormous rise in freight rates on the free market 
and the consequent jump in profits during the Great War 
cannot be laid at the door of the shipowners. Freight rates 
rose because shipping space was scarce. In the autumn of 
1914 the Admiralty Transport Arbitration Board, com- 
posed of officials and leading shipowners, formed a panel 
from which arbitrators were selected to determine the 
compensation to be paid for the ships requisitioned by 
the Government. Those panels worked out the “ Blue 
Book” rates, which, with some later modifications, were 
the standard rates for requisitioned tonnage throughout the 
war. Although these freight rates were somewhat in excess 
of market rates when first introduced, open-market rates 
subsequeritly rose to six times the Blue Book figures. The 
experience of the Great War has shown how freight rates 
and profits can be kept at a reasonable level without the 
need for nationalising the industry. Official rates should 
be fixed without delay by agreement with the shipping 
industry. As in the Great War shipowners should be 
allowed to use any space surplus to the Governments 
requirements at the rates ruling on the free market, but 
only on condition that the difference between the rates 
paid by the Government and those obtained ox the free 
market is handed over to the Treasury. 

This brief examination of the shipping position in wat 
indicates the magnitude and urgency of the task con- 
fronting the Governments of the allied countries, but 
especially the British Government. On the one hand, the 
aggregate effective capacity of the fleet will be lowered 
in war by the introduction of the convoy system and diver- 
sion and the tonnage available for carrying on trade will 
be reduced by the additional demand for the transport of 
troops and their equipment; on the other hand, the rate of 
loss cannot be foreseen. It follows that tonnage will have 
to be economised and imports controlled by a system of 
priorities; but this can only be done by a central co- 
ordinating committee, which should be set up without 
delay. But while the maintenance of our overseas trade 
will be the chief task of the authorities, steps should also 
be taken to keep costs down to a minimum by a syste? 
of financial control. 
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Investment and War—Retrospect 


HIS week the Stock Exchange has been attempting to 
find an appropriate dealing basis to fit wartime 
conditions. To the general relief of brokers and jobbers, 
the “ House” reopened on September 7th. Seven days of 
official wartime dealings have now been recorded, and the 
normal investment machinery is attempting, with some 
success, to resume its vital work, True, the broker’s day 
is attenuated, for the “ House” has closed this week at 
2 p.m. But the concentration within limited dealing hours 
of such business as arises has its advantages; an idle market 
is not infrequently a weak and erratic market. 

The root fact, however, is that dealings have been 
promptly resumed on an official basis. There has been no 
repetition of the experience of 1914, when the “ House ” 
remained closed for more than five months, That fact is 
welcome, for investors, both as savers and as taxpayers, 
will shortly be faced with a financial task of a magnitude 
which can only be handled with the assistance of a normally 
functioning Stock Exchange. The scale of this task will be 
larger than in 1914-18. At the same time, the risk from the 
air is a new factor, whose effect upon the purely technical 
aspects of security dealing is unpredictable. And although 
the investor has long been familiar with the broad conse- 
quences of the transition from a peace to a war economy, 
the air risk adds its quota to industrial dislocation, and 
thus reduces any attempt precisely to assess the possible 
trend of wartime earnings for individual companies, or 
even industrial groups, to sheer futility. Already the 
economics of threatened war taxation and the actual 
burden of war risks insurance have taken their toll of 
brewery, tobacco, and consumption goods shares generally, 
in this week’s thin markets. we 

No two wars are alike, and of all instances of “ jobbing 
backwards,” the presentation of closely-drawn analogies 
from the war of 1914-18, are likely to be misleading. It is 
precisely because the unknowns are so many and their 
force so great that few conclusive arguments regarding 
wartime investment can be developed from the experience 
of the Great War, to illumine the prospects in this Greater 
War. Consequently, what follows in this article is only an 
attempt to set a wartime scene, based on a description of 
what actually occurred in the security markets between 
1914 and 1918. The application of history to present 
circumstances—if indeed history provides any workable 
inferences—and the working out of investment principles 
which may be applied to the present war must be left to 
a succeeding article. 

Fixed interest securities are commonly reckoned the 
most vulnerable investment category in wartime. The vali- 
dity of this presumption may be tested by reference to the 
following table, which sets out the average price of Old 
Consols between 1913 and 1922: — 


AVERAGE PRICE, 2}°%, Consoxs, 1913-22 


TED | <cuspneipinsinlicnes 732132 1918 .....eeseeceeeeerneeeees 5678 

BOON snccsstesnsidsctalines T427T 39% 1919 .....ccrecereeseeeeeees 54116 

SUED - csoctadineslbshiaiaons 6512 1920 ....ccccrcrresenereeeers 47132 

SONS scdesnsinsitiabbinns L921 ....cecereescececeesvers 

TFET  sicpussoiattniianibins S4111 6 —- 1922 ...rseccccscsescreeerers 5612 
* Seven months 


In relation to wartime financial needs, the fall in 2} per 
cent. Consols between 1914 and 1916 cannot be regarded 
as catastrophic, though the decline was stayed by the insti- 
tution of minimum prices for a time. And the steadiness 
Of gilt-edged during the last three years of the Great War 
was surely remarkable. Acute weakness did not develop, 
in fact, until 1920. It was inevitable that the gilt-edged 
yield basis should rise over the period, but the actual war- 
= rise was limited from 34 per cent. to 44 per cent. 

lve per cent. was not an effective market rate during the 
Great War period. 

experience of the general investor in these years 
an best be illustrated by indices of various security groups, 





based on the Bankers’ Magazine indices, which first 
appeared in The Economist of May 14, 1938:— 


INDEX OF SECURITY PRICES, 1914-20 
(July 20, 1914 = 100) 


nesses 


July in. | Dec.,. Dec.,' Dec.,| Dec., Dec., Dec., 

| i9i4| i9i5 | me) 1916 | ist7| 1918 1919) 1920 

i “‘pgienee ce aires { eee n= a 
British and Indian Funds ... | 94 | 91 | 84 | 76 | 75. 81 | 
Foreign Government Stocks | 94 | 90 | 76 | 71 | 71 | 74 | 60 49 
British Railway Ord. Stocks | 95 | 94 | 80 | 76 | 72 | 78 | 71 | 59 
American Railway Shares ... | 92 | 94 | 109 |109 | 69 | 81 | 87/| 91 


73 | 83 | 88 |100 | 112 | 66 
75 eye ees 


rcialand Industrial 94 | 85 
South African Mines ......... | 84 75 














These indices do not suggest that industrial equities 
afforded so conclusive a war-hedge as many investors 
are apt to believe. Commercial and industrial shares as a 
whole did not recover their level of July 20, 1914, until the 
end of 1918. And in the early stages of the war they 
suffered a fall no less serious than that experienced by 
gilt-edged stocks and home railway ordinary stocks in 
1917. In the last war, at any rate, timing was the essence 
of investment success. There was no automatic guarantee of 
capital security, based on the protective qualities of equity 
investments. And if the story is continued until the collapse 
of the post-war boom in 1921-22 the tenacious holder of 
equities, particularly those in over-expanded war indus- 
tries, and in export industries bereft of markets, suffered 
severely. 

Within this general context, however, excellent profits 
were to be garnered in the industrial markets. Stock 
Exchange shares, which sank to 50 during the war, stood 
at 121 when peace was concluded in June, 1919. The 
movement of many industrial prices during the Great War 
is obscured by the widespread distribution of capital 
bonuses, particularly in the later stages of the war. Yet 
there was a definite pattern of spectacular capital gains 
and wartime adversity among leading equity shares during 
the Great War. Its character is indicated in the following 
table of prices (selected at random), which covers the 
period from May, 1914, to June, 1919:— 


May July Jan. Nov. June 
2, 30, 4, 12, 24, 
1914 1914 1915 1918 1919 


Breweries 
MIRNIE iiniccscssensaceove 14 11 3  481g—s«821 
Watney, deferred.......... 2510 3lile 13 10712 17212 
Miscellaneous 
Aerated Bread..,............ 4l\ljg Ale 4516 31, 4 
Associated P. Cement... 55g 5 416 7 71546 
J. & P. Coats..........cseee 8 7 6lis 754 85g 
Courtaulds...........sssse6 233 2516 2 8 1054 
DDO ..ccccceccccccccccces 11546 2316 134 41316 Tig 
FRIED cccccoveccccccsccboce Alo 4116 31516 359 4116 
J. LiyOWs...0crcccccccssccccee 653 614 5916 43=._ Sls 5516 
Armaments . 
Armstrong Whitworth... 15132 2 115;6 15132 17 
FR occctsccctoscksssca’ Illjg 154 12339 2 17 
Shippii 
Cunard ae sitatecanminiien 1916 133 154 5 3lg 
P. & O. deferred ......... 288 280 265 430 500 
Royal Mail ...........+.++++ 10212 79lo 86 1471. +165 
Pi sone - tlie ila 454 353 378 734 il 
eivcvnccutsccccoccevecccine 5316 378 378 6516 9%46 
Anglo-Dutch ...........++: 2539 2139 «= 1732 12732 2l2g 


It may seem odd that the most spectacular gains during 
the period were registered by two groups which, at first 
sight, would seem to have had most to lose—brewery shares 
and shipping shares. The initial shock of war upon the 
brewing industry was profound. By January, 1915, 
Allsopp ordinary could be bought for £3, and Watney 
deferred stood at 13. The former increased in value 27 
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times by the time peace was signed, four and a half years 
later, and the latter 13 times. It is tolerably certain that 
this experience will not be repeated over the next few 
years, for the brewing industry, unlike 1914, is now a 
system of completely consolidated units. The bidding for 
shipping shares which has been evident at certain times 
during the past week is evidently based on the assump- 
tion that history may repeat itself. If it does, holders 
of shipping shares will enjoy the paradox that an 
industry which has been afflicted by unremunerative 
operations through many years of peace may become 
prosperous when its tonnage is being destroyed in time 
of war. 

These instances, however, rank among the oddities in 
the list. Conclusions drawn from movements of the remain- 
ing shares are less impressive. For example, the behaviour 
of typical consumption goods shares—Aerated Bread, 
Harrods, and J. Lyons—was not outstanding between 
1914 and 1918. And it is perhaps for shares such as these 
that the basic conditions of the two wars will show the 
minimum of change. It was not until the latter stages of 
war that Associated Portland Cement (whose current im- 
portance in war-time is generally acknowledged) broke 
through its pre-Great War levels, and not until 1919 that 
J. and P. Coats (whose war-time experience was one of 
disturbed export markets) regained its pre-war price. On 
the other hand, both Dunlop Rubber and Courtaulds, after 
experiencing the check common to almost all industrial 
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shares during the initial stages of hostilities, 
impressive strides in their later stages. 
_ Possibly the behaviour of the two representative shares 
in the armaments group between 1914 and 1919 justifies 
the caution with which the prospects of similar shares have 
been assessed in these columns during the past year 
Armstrong Whitworth were lower at the end of the war 
than in July, 1918, and Vickers only fractionally higher. 
Oil and commodity shares, in fact, afforded a far better 
war-time hedge than the shares of companies most closely 
concerned with the manufacture of arms. Of all the tenta- 
tive conclusions which emerge from this survey of 
investment trends in 1914-18, that is likely to stand. 
Selectivity and timing are thus of the essence of suc- 
cessful investment operations in war. On this occasion, 
unlike the Great War, economic control has already been 
established over so wide a sector of British industry that 
the opportunity of accurate selection has been correspond- 
ingly reduced. The discovery of “ war babies,” which pro- 
duce essential manufactures, but which escape the full 
rigour of industrial control—and also unduly close public 
interest in their profits—will be an even more difficult 
process in this war than in the last. Investors can, in fact, 
only attempt to establish certain guiding principles of 
war-time investment, in to-day’s changed conditions, and 
endeavour to apply them to individual groups of securities, 
Those principles, and their application, will form the 
subject of future articles. 


made most 


Finance and Banking 


Exchange Regulations.—The foreign exchange 
market has had an exceptionally busy week. The turnover 
has been considerable, though this fact has to some extent 
been veiled by the new method of direct dealing with the 
Bank of England. The compulsory sale to, the authorities 
of gold and foreign exchange assets held by residents in 
this country is already in full swing, and during the past 
week the Exchange Account must have gained considerable 
quantities of exchange. The energies of the market have, 
however, been devoted not so much to coping with a com- 
paratively heavy turnover of business as to the elucidation 
of the new regulations and their attendant official forms. 
The details of the regulations as given to the market at the 
beginning of last week bore evident proof of painstaking 
preparation. But closer investigation and the submission 
of the regulations to the test of practical experience re- 
vealed both gaps and certain misunderstandings. Some of 
these were inevitable, while others could have been avoided 
had more expert and specialist advice been taken in their 
preparation. The Defence Regulations applying to deal- 
ings in gold and foreign exchange are clear-cut and their 
objectives understandable. The various forms issued in 
order to comply with the formalities demanded by the 
regulations are self-explanatory and to the point. The 
difficulties arise in the interpretation of the regulations as 
applied to the special cases that must inevitably arise 
when dealing with a mechanism so intricate and sensitive 
as an international foreign exchange market. A few ques- 
tions will illustrate the types of points that have arisen. 
Should banks sell to the authorities the foreign exchange 
balances held by them for account of non-resident clients? 
May a bank transacting international business retain that 
part of its foreign exchange assets which is essential to the 
normal conduct of foreign exchange business? May a non- 
resident convert his sterling balances into foreign currency? 
On such points diverse answers have been obtained from 
official quarters. But this diversity of opinion is gradually 
disappearing, and in almost every case the final and deci- 
sive answer has been that dictated by a spirit of liberality, 
which, it may be hoped, will continue to characterise the 
functioning of our financial markets even under the tem- 
porary regime of controlled exchanges. 


The Decline in Bill Rates.—The 4 per cent. Bank 
rate with which the war was heralded is already losing 
much of its reality. The weight of credit in the short loan 
market has this week driven the rate for loans from non- 
clearing banks against the security of bonds to 2} per cent., 
or 4 per cent. below the rigid rate at which the clearing 
banks will lend against bills. The clearing banks’ rate 1s a 
pegged rate. That for outside money is free and is there- 
fore the better indicator of conditions in the credit situation. 
That it should have fallen below the level at which the 
clearing banks lend against the preferable security of bills 
is the first indication we have had that Bank rate and the 
money market rates pegged upon it are already out of touch 
with the true state of the credit position. The same indica- 
tion has been provided by the trend of discount rates, which 
this week has been steeply downward. The hot Treasury 
bill which was issued a week ago at just under 33 per cent. 
has this week been bid down to 34 per cent. The banks 
have returned to the discount market with an appetite for 
bills which has not been seen for some months past, and 
have taken October and November bills freely at 3 and 35 
per cent. respectively. As the market syndicate obtained 
the bountiful allotment of 94 per cent. of its applications 
for Treasury bills last Friday, it has been a fairly ready 
seller, and the turnover in the discount market has growa 
to proportions unprecedented in recent times. The market 
is still suffering an appreciable loss on the shorter bills 
which it is selling, but that loss is being rapidly made good 
by the excellent margin of profit already earned on the bills 
discounted and then resold since the rise in Bank rate. 


* * * 


Cancellation of Credits.—One of the most serious 
sources of difficulties in the new regulations is the sug- 
gested cancellation of credit facilities to foreign customers. 
As originally announced, this cancellation appeared un- 
conditional and was to apply to all revocable forcign 
credits, irrespective of the ends which they served. se 
instructions, which were intended to prevent all leakages © 
capital from this country or the provision of sterling 


facilities which might be used as the basis of speculative 
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attacks on the currency, have already had to be modified. 
Banks have been officially notified that the restrictions on 
sterling acceptance credits are to be interpreted so as to 
put the least possible hindrance in the way of essential 
imports into the United Kingdom or of exports from the 
United Kingdom and other sterling countries and, more- 
over, that the regulations are intended to maintain as far as 

ible the normal functioning of the London money 
market. External credits financing the movement of goods 
to and from ports outside the United Kingdom and Empire 
countries may only be opened after previous permission 
has been obtained through an authorised dealer. These 
instructions still leave unaffected many sterling facilities 
granted to non-resident clients of banks, the sudden can- 
cellation of which might have undesirable results. For 
example, there are loans secured by various sterling securi- 
ties held by foreigners whose cancellation would call for 
the massive liquidation of the collateral, a process which 
cannot be desired under present circumstances. In other 
words, there is in the present position ample scope for the 
exercise of imagination and liberal discretion. 


* * * 


Emergency Problems.—The discount market is 
being spared most of the difficulties that have swooped on 
the foreign exchange market with the advent of exchange 
control. Its only concern with the new regulations arises 
through the discounting of sterling bills remitted on foreign 
account. When paying the proceeds of such discounts to 
the banker of the foreign customer in question the form E.I. 
has to be filled and the declaration duly signed that this 
transfer is not contrary to the Defence (Finance) Regula- 
tions. There has been some doubt whether the onus of 
filling in this form and signing the appropriate declaration 
fell on the discounter or the banker holding the account. 
The general consensus of opinion appears to be that the 
discounter should complete these formalities and satisfy 
himself that the payment accords with the regulations. 
Another difficulty has arisen concerning the nomination of 
Treasury bills deposited by the market as security for loans 
from clearing banks. These bills are now duly nominated, 
and when deposited as collateral for loans a declaration is 
deposited by the borrower undertaking that he will duly 
endorse the bills at maturity. The rapidity with which 
Treasury bills travel in the market has, however, resulted 
in bills nominated in the name of X being deposited 
as collateral for a loan granted to Y. The lending banks 
have not yet decided how to fill this loophole in the 
present arrangements. Clearing delays are still causing 
some difficulties and anomalies. Here is an amusing 
example of the latter. A discount house borrowed £50,000 
from a Scottish bank and in the normal course drew a 
cheque on this institution and paid it into its account with 
a London clearing bank. The loan was recalled next day 
and the amount plus one day’s interest duly repaid by a 
London clearing bank cheque. The original cheque on the 
Scottish bank, by following the devious route to Stoke-on- 
Trent, was not debited to its account until two days after 
it had been drawn. Thus the Scottish bank obtained one 
day’s interest on money which, in fact, it never lent. The 
loser was the discount house, which did not get definite 
credit for its loan until the day after the loan was repaid. 


* * * 


Bank Averages for August.—The Committee of 
London Clearing Bankers have announced that until further 
hotice the publication of monthly statements of average 
Weekly balances of London clearing banks will be discon- 
unued. “ Until further notice ” may be taken as the equiva- 
lent of “ for the duration.” Although no official statement 
of the August averages is being published, the individual 
Clearing banks have now issued their respective monthly 
returns and by combining these the statistics of the banking 
Position can be brought up to the outbreak of the war. 
The movements as between the months of July and August 
are of comparatively small dimensions. The feature is a 
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rise of £10,300,000 in acceptances, engagements, etc., to 
£132,436,000 at which level this item is higher than at 
any time for the past nine years. Cash is £2,000,000 lower 
and short money has fallen by £3,600,000 representing the 
calling in of funds during the critical final days of the 
month. Bills discounted have risen by £1,100,000. The 


(In £ millions) 
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ae kta vind some ctaile a Suan oe wan 
liquidity ratio has thus suffered slightly as between July 
and August. Nevertheless the banks extended their advances 
by £3,400,000 and their investments by £2,300,000. For 
our future observation of changes in the banking position 
we shall presumably have to depend on the banks’ half- 
yearly balance sheets which it is to be hoped may be 
spared from the black-out which is descending on financial 
statistics. Monthly figures of the principal London banks 
were first published in 1891, their publication being 
prompted by the agitations which followed the Baring 
crisis. They were discontinued after July, 1915, and then 
resumed in their present form of weekly average statements 
in January, 1921. 


* * * 


Tripartite Agreement Safe.—The Tripartite Agree- 
ment has during the past fortnight been subjected to the 
severest test of its chequered existence. Once again this 
resilient convention has emerged unscathed from the trial. 
Despite the depreciation of sterling and French francs by 
some 13} per cent. and the introduction of exchange 
control in the United Kingdom and France the agreement 
continues to be effective. Mr Morgenthau announced this 
week that the United States did not regard the new rates 
for sterling and francs as involving “ competitive devalua- 
tion,” and that consequently the Tripartite Agreement 
remains in force not only among the three original 
members but with the other signatories, namely Holland, 
Switzerland and Belgium. The United States Treasury 
remains ready to purchase gold at $35 per ounce from 
Britain, France and other sellers. The importance of this 
announcement can hardly be overstressed. The mainten- 
ance of the agreement provides the machinery by which 
a reasonable stability of exchange rates between the allied 
currencies and the dollar can be achieved despite the 
abnormal pressure to which the European exchanges are 
going to be submitted during the period of hostilities. 


* * * 


French Exchange Control.— Control of the 
foreign exchange market was imposed in France at the 
beginning of this week. All operations in the French 
foreign exchange market must now be made through the 
intermediary of the Bank of France or some other autho- 
rised bank. The main point of difference between the con- 
trol system as established in Great Britain and that which 
is now in force in France is that the pent does me provide 
for the com sale of gold and foreign exchange assets 
held by Pech aalcoai On the other hand the export of 
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all capital from France is forbidden except with the autho- 
risation of the Finance Minister. The import and export 
of bullion has been made subject to licence, and all opera- 
tions by French nationals concerned with the transfer or 
negotiation of bullion must receive official sanction. Simi- 
larly, the buying, selling or transfer of foreign securities are 
made subject to official permission. The decree laws by 
which the control of exchanges in France was introduced 
specify that the retention abroad of the proceeds of French 
export trade is deemed to be equivalent to the export of 
capital and therefore prohibited. The same applies to the 
income derived from French investments abroad. The with- 
drawal of French currency by travellers leaving France is 
to be limited to 5,000 francs and remittances to French 
residents abroad will be restricted to 10,000 francs a month. 
The regulations have hardly been tested yet by actual ex- 
perience, but they appear to have been drawn up in a work- 
manlike manner. 


* * * 


Commodities War Insurance.—As soon as war 
broke out the Government made the commodities war in- 
surance scheme compulsory and fixed the rate at 30s. per 
cent. for three months. This in itself has caused some 
criticism, as the premium automatically due from firms 
with large stocks of saleable commodities is very high, 
and many of them, if left with a free choice, would prefer 
not to insure. In addition to this central difficulty others 
have arisen from the ambiguous wording of the Act and 
from misunderstandings in the minds of merchants at the 
time they registered—many firms finding themselves liable 
for premium on stocks far more valuable than those they 
actually hold. It is difficult, too, to co-ordinate the com- 
modities scheme with the sea war risk scheme. Under this 
sea insurance transit from warehouse to ship’s side can be 
insured for an additional premium of 10s. per cent., and 
many firms are in doubt whether the commodities scheme 
for which they have registered covers goods in transit to the 
ship or whether they should pay this additional premium 
to the Government’s sea insurance scheme. Doubtless the 
two schemes will shake down in time, but clear guidance 
on the doubtful points would be welcome. Firms with large 
stocks are, incidentally, finding it difficult to get their 
exact value, and if they overstate the value no return of 
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premium is allowed. That is an embarrassment of some 
importance. Other questions turn on the position of con- 
tractors who are paid as work is completed and on goods 
commandeered by the Government, which still have to be 
insured, although the merchant ceases to have possession of 
them. The cost of insurance falls most heavily on concerns 
whose rate of stock-turn is lowest, and whose average 
stocks are consequently high. But since, unfortunately, the 
possibility of loss depends upon the volume of goods at risk, 
it is difficult to make actuarial adjustment for this type of 
hardship. But there is no reason why the “ declaration ” 
policy should not be introduced for the scheme to take 
account of variations in stock values. 


* * * 


War Marine Insurance.—Some congestion at the 
Government War Risk Office during the first week of its 
existence was inevitable, for a spate of business coincided 
with the transfer of a large part of the war marine risk 
cover to the state. Brokers are now more familiar with 
the new organisation, and the Government office is func- 
tioning as an integral and efficient part of the market. 
Underwriters work side by side with the Government 
office, concentrating on risks which are not eligible for 
State insurance. Evidence of their intention not to allow 
war risks business to pass from the London market is 
provided by Wednesday’s new schedule of open-market 
rates, which shows some considerable reductions on those 
in force since the last schedule was issued on September 
3rd. Moreover, very favourable treatment has been given 
to cargoes sailing in neutral ships; for the majority of such 
shipments north of Cape Finisterre a reduction of 25 per 
cent. is granted on the basic rate, while for most sailings 
south of that point the reduction is 50 per cent. While the 
open market has thus strengthened its competitive position, 
it has at the same time rationalised its machinery by 
setting up joint underwriting arrangements. Two groups 
of company underwriters, comprising many of the prin- 
cipal companies in the market, are transacting their busi- 
ness on a group basis and are housed in two offices at 
Lloyd’s building. With practically all company under- 
writers thus working in only two groups, the procedure in 
the marine market has been greatly simplified. 





MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Tue wide margin for U.S. dollars was 
narrowed on Thursday to 4.02-04. 
On that day sterling broke in neutral 
centres, falling below $4 in New 
York. There has been some fluctua- 
tion in the quotation for Montreal. 
Last Saturday it appreciated to 4.32-36, 
but on Tuesday it showed a big set- 
back to 4.40-46, improving again on 
Wednesday to 4.38-44. On Wednesday 
the Bank of England fixed lower rates 
for some Continental currencies also; 
belgas being quoted at 23.30-60, against 
23.50-80, and Swiss francs at 17.65-84, 
against 17.75-94, while both Swedish 
and Norwegian crowns were fixed 10 
points lower. 


Silver began the week with a weaker 
tone, some speculative reselling on last 
week’s rise bringing the price for both 
cash and forward down to 204d. On 
Wednesday, however, renewed bear 
covering, coupled with continued buy- 
ing from India, in a market almost de- 
void of sellers, cause a sharp rise of 
téd. in the spot price and of #d. in the 
forward to their highest levels for about 
two and a half years. The New York 
market price has moved in accordance 
with the London price. 


* 


_ The Bank Return shows some indica- 
tion that the expansion in the note cir- 


culation is slowing down, for the rise 
on the week is only £3.6 millions, com- 
pared with over £20 millions in each 
of the preceding two weeks. The rise 
has not been offset by an increase in 
the holding of Government securities, 
which is unchanged, so that bankers’ 
deposits have suffered somewhat, the 
effect of the withdrawal of notes hav- 
ing been mitigated to a certain extent 
by a transfer from _ deposits. 


In the money market a feature of the 
week has been a heavy demand for 
Treasury bills from the Stock Ex- 
change, with the result that the “ hot 
bill has been bid down to 3 per cent. 
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Investment 


Gilt-edged and the Minima.—Stock Exchange busi- 
ness this week could not be described as robust. Turnover 
has again been strictly limited, and prices have moved 
adversely—where they have been allowed to move at all. 
Indusirial share prices, as measured by the Financial News 
ordinary share index, have now fallen below the low levels 
recorded before Munich last year, and in January this 
year. In gilt-edged, it has become more difficult to sell at 
minimum levels, and there has been a tendency, particu- 
larly in the longer-dated stocks and especially in War Loan, 
for dealers to insist on sellers taking their turn. And since 
investors who required additional cash could not obtain it 
readily through the gilt-edged market, they have been com- 
pelled to sell industrial securities instead. There is, in fact, 
a danger that the existing level of minimum prices may 
become quite unreal. The advantage of minimum prices 
is that they help to stem panic selling; their disadvantage 
lies in the cessation of business if the basic level of prices 
actually falls below the fixed minima. Minimum prices, in 
short, are only useful as a flexible instrument of market 
control. And their rigidity, based on a level of prices before 
Bank rate was increased which now contains numerous 
anomalies between the short- and long-dated stocks, has 
congealed the gilt-edged market at a time when ready 
marketability, in both directions, is far more important 
than the maintenance of a notional level of prices. 


* * * 


The Industrial Trend.—Possibly the authorities con- 
cerned are willing to permit the present rigidity to con- 
tinue for a short time in the expectation that Bank rate 
may be reduced. Such action should stimulate the market 
in a general sense, though it would not counteract the 
special factors which have affected the industrial markets 
this week. Equity investors are pursuing a waiting policy 
until the shape of the emergency budget is clear. They 
have also been conscious this week of the heavy burden 


— = ee SA SD 
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which the compulsory stocks insurance scheme will impose 
upon industry—the potential effect of which upon leading 
companies is examined on page 534. Yet some buying 
orders have been received to offset the further taking of 
Profits. And the heavy falls in certain consumption goods 
~ ¢wery, tobacco and retail trade issues were 
scverely hit early in the week—have not been extended. 
The market appears to be governed by the right instinct in 
marking commodity share prices higher, though its prefer- 


73-0 | 72- 
111-7 





ence has ranged from copper shares early this week to oil 
and tin shares on later days. In sum, the reaction of ihe 
market to war conditions, though not yet severely tested, 
is Opening out on rational lines. When technical adjust- 
ment has been made to the cut in contangoes and their 
increased cost, it is to be presumed that price movements 
will be more disciplined, and that a reasonably fiuid two- 
way cash business will be established. 


* * * 


Technical Dealing Adjustments.—Part of the 
market’s trouble in the first stages of war has been to 
adjust the normal routine of dealing to the new circum- 
stances. These difficulties are steadily being overcome. In 
the gilt-edged market, arrangements are now working for 
the certification of jobbers’ (and certain brokers’) balances 
of inscribed gilt-edged stocks by the Bank of England in 
London. For the certification of deed stocks the Share and 
Loan Department is maintaining its normal services. The 
only delay which will now arise through the transfer of the 
stock registers will occur in transfer of clients’ inscribed 
stocks. Postal delays, in addition to the complications of 
detail which not infrequently arise in inscribed stock 
transfers, will inevitably occur in such cases, but it is 
difficult to see how they could be alleviated at present. A 
certain measure of elasticity has been introduced by the 
sanction given to sellers of British funds to make delivery 
in registered form. Secondly, members have welcomed the 
publication on Wednesday this week of precise terms of 
settlement under the present regime of cash dealings. If 
securities deliverable by deed are not delivered within 
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eleven days, the issuer of the ticket may buy-in on the 
eleventh day (or subsequently) after the issue of the ticket. 
Secondly, a deliverer of securities transferable by deed who 
does not receive a ticket by 12 noon on the fifth business 
day after the bargain may report the matter to the 
manager of the buying-in and selling-out department, who 
may recommend to the committee that selling-out should 
take place. These cash dealing rules are less stringent than 
those adopted during the Great War, and, coupled with 
the postponement of the settlement to September 21st, 
they tend to increase the open position, at least for the 
moment. 


* * * 


Incidence of War Insurance on Stocks.—The 
burden of insurance of traders’ stocks against war risks 
(to which reference is made on page 532) caused a 
substantial setback in the price of many industrial shares 
earlier this week. As fixed in the first instance, the pre- 
miums are at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum—a figure 
which takes no account of the rapidity of stock-turn, and 
thus affects different traders in quite unequal degree. If 
the rate is maintained, the absolute cost to many industrial 
companies will substantially reduce net profits and dividend 
expectations, for the burden will either fall directly on the 
companies concerned, or will affect their trading if it is 
passed on to consumers. While these would be preferable 
alternatives to total loss through war destruction, investors 
are clearly wise in taking the cost into account. In the 
following table the stocks disclosed in the latest balance 
sheets of a number of important industrial undertakings are 
set out, and the war risks insurance premium based on 
these stocks is compared with the net profits available for 
ordinary shareholders in the latest year: — 


(Amounts in £’000) 














War Risks | Proportion 
Cc Latest | Insurance Latest 
ompany Stocks | at | Bauity | War Risks 
6% p.a. cage Insurance 
sihveineseasitiipnaiineniintaiendnd asic iabaiasaariiinia 
% 

Guinness — ........0..5 2,341 140 1,485 9-4 
Dorman, Long ...... 1,698 102 361 28:3 
Stewarts & Lloyds ... 2,812 169 1,224 13-8 
United Steel ......... 1,034 62 763 8-1 
J. and P. Coats ...... 2,028 122 1,205 10-1 
Patons and Baldwins 2,559 154 297 51-8 
Austin Motor ......... 1,122 67 181 37:0 
Ford Motor............ 1,726 | 104 171 60-8 
Ass. P. Cement ...... 3 863 4-1 
silpeellbptinaptectib 2,372 142 827 17-2 
Brit MIND  icacsiaea 371 2 472 4-7 
Dunlop Rubber ...... 7,333 440 838 52°5 
satfeeintenis 77 47 408 11-5 
Imp. Chemical ...... | 13,314 799 5,395 14-8 
B. FEB ..20..ccesecces 1,912 115 255 45-1 
London Brick......... 1 ll 402 2:7 
ON nie ate omens 2,764 166 522 31-8 
rks and Spencer... 1,643 1,265 7-8 
Tate and Lyle ......... 2,6 161 1,189 13-5 
‘Turner and Newall... 2,287 137 1,167 11-7 
Woolworth ............ 3,254 4,712 4-1 








t+ Approximately consolidated figures. 


For a number of reasons these calculations are not precise. 
Stocks are frequently taken at arbitrary values below cost; 
sometimes they are shown after reserves; and in some 
instances (for example, Imperial Tobacco) they are com- 
bined with stocks held abroad and other current asset items. 
Moreover, the treatment of subsidiaries’ stocks varies 
widely. Nor can comparison of the cost of war risks in- 
surance with equity earnings be exact without complicated 
adjustments for income tax. But the size of the burden is 
indicated sufficiently accurately for general purposes by the 
table. Where the rate of stock-turn is highest—for com- 
panies such as Marks and Spencer, Woolworth, Associated 
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Portland Cement and London Brick—the propoition of 
equity earnings absorbed by war risks insurance at the 
present rate is lowest. For companies compelled to carry 
large stocks—Patons and Baldwins is an outstanding 
example—the cost threatens to be intolerably heavy. And 
the uneven incidence of the premiums is well illustrated by 
the different concerns representative of the iron and steel 
and motor industries. 


* * * 


Richard Thomas Prospects.—Sir William Firth’s 
account of last year’s difficulties of Richard Thomas and 
Company and his reference to the company’s prospects at 
last week’s meeting were commendably detailed and frank. 
In relation to the company’s present trading position, the 
results for the year to March last belong to the limbo. 
Liquidation of surplus stocks, reduced demand for sheets 
and tinplate, and the completion and running-in of the 
Ebbw Vale plant seriously affected last year’s profits, 
although Sir William was able to show that profits for the 
three years to last March were reasonably close to the 
original prospectus estimates, despite the lack of any con- 
tribution from the Ebbw Vale plant. Of the technical 
success of the new mill there is no doubt; it produces a 
vastly superior product at substantially lower cost. On the 
capital side, the group’s position is now secure. A sum of 
£1,017,335 was needed as at March 31st to complete the 
development programme, and {1,910,590 of prior lien 
debenture stock remained available. To-day the company 
still has £1,129,000 of the stock to draw upon, apart from 
accruing profits. But certain financial problems still await 
a final solution. For example, the company owns 265 old- 
type sheet and tinplate mills, which stand in the books at 
£1,600,000 net. This figure is much lower than their re- 
placement cost, but over the next few years much of it 
must be written off. Secondly, depreciation is expected to 
be increased from £440,000 to £650,000 for the current 
year, and the eventual figure may even be higher if the 
auditors’ present review of a proper depreciation provision 
calls for an increase. Moreover, a sum of £267,429 must 
be restored to general reserve, and the agreed provision of 
£100,000 made to reserve, before earnings may be distri- 
buted. These provisions must substantially increase the 
earnings necessary to provide a surplus for preference 
shareholders and a full 64 per cent. dividend, which were 
roughly computed in The Economist of September 2nd. 
Indeed, shareholders—and particularly equity shareholders 
—must continue to exercise patience, even in war condi- 
tions, when the plant will be able to give a full account 
of its capabilities. The company’s steel capacity accounts 
for 10 per cent. of the total ingot capacity of the country, 
and half of it is capitalised at the very low figure of 
25s. 3d. per ton. In present circumstances that fact can 
be regarded as a national advantage, whose value for 
Richard Thomas shareholders is likely to be displayed in 
future years. 


* * * 


D. Gestetner Results .—The attainment—by a com- 
fortable margin—of a new high record in profits during 
1938-39 is a most satisfactory result for D. Gestetner 
shareholders. Total profits are 6 per cent. higher at 
£250,210, and the 40 per cent. dividend is well covered 
by earnings, whereas a year ago it was slightly short- 
. The preoccupations of the past fortnight have not 
prevented the company from issuing its annual report with 
customary promptitude, and the progress made may in 
part be due to inclusion within the financial year of some 
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The allocation of profits in the past three years is shown 


‘n the following table: — 
ah : Years to August 31 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ 

Profit ..cseccsccseeeeeeceeescsoevees 237,623 236,722 250,210 

Depreciation ..sssseeeeeeeeeeees 15,072 15,248 17,862 

Taxation ....scccccccccceesesevesses 30,000 35,000 35,000 

Other CXPCMSCS .....seeeeeeereere 8,942 8,749 8,900 

Preference dividend ........+++. 18,375 18,375 18,375 
di stock— 

OT: ne. onanndvessebeeanesanmieneh 165,234 159,350 170,073 
Paid ..<ccoccacsdeccouaenusapneneas 129,094 161,367 161,367 
Earned Yy..crccoveccvccccccccvece 54°9 39°5 43-0 
Paid %..ccccorcscccccsseccecceses 40* 40 40 

General reServe .......secsseseees 45,683 des Fa 

Special credits (met) ........+++ Cr. 11,427 Cr. 1,285 Cr. 3,010 


Carry-forward —...sesessesseerees 21,615 20,884 32,600 
* Also 25% capital bonus, absorbing £80,683 from general 
reserve. 


The balance sheet reveals no outstanding changes, though 
the fall in stock from £109,961 to £94,777—despite the 
general expansion of business—suggests a more rapid turn- 
over. All company meetings during coming months will 
be awaited with exceptional interest, in the hope of obtain- 
ing the chairmen’s opinion of prospects under war condi- 
tions. This is especially true of miscellaneous industrial 
concerns such as D. Gestetner, whose outlook can hardly 
be assessed on broad considerations. With the growth of 
official work, the company’s domestic prospects may be 
favourable, but the fate of its important export trade is 
more problematical. 


* * * 


Prices Tailors Setback.—Though the postponement 
of a final dividend on Prices Trust Company ordinary 
shares is tO some extent a precautionary measure, the 
operating results of the undertaking are disappointing. 
The fall in Prices Tailors total profits for the year to June 
30, 1939, is as much as 21 per cent., though the 1937-38 
earnings were exceptionally high and included an adjust- 
ment of provision for stock depreciation not required. After 
a reduced charge for taxation, the actual payment made 
to Prices Trust is only sufficient to cover the interim divi- 
dend of 12} per cent. already paid on the latter company’s 
ordinary shares, assuming that the Trust’s expenses were 
similar to those for 1937-38. In the following table we 
show the allocation of Prices Tailors profits in each of the 
past three years. Figures for 1938-39, however, are only 
approximate, since they are based on the preliminary 
profits staterme- - 

Years ended June 30 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ 

Profit sci aes 521,788 572,576 452,000 
Tamathee 502s. sasdetiotisanieeets 115,000 170,000 150,000 
Depreciation and fees ...... 94,215 90,597 97,500 
Pref. and pref. ord. div. ...... 41,594 40,563 39,875 
Ordinary shares (tax free) :-— 

Barge cuintcdtiamnadcimiaes 270,979 271,416 164,625 

SUN «..cosienshedeanssbonlaasas ; 200,000 70,000 

Berne M sxssacisliveicoda 154-8 155-1 94-1 

Pall % ascibseatibcindss 109-7 114-3 40-0 
Spec. renewals reserve ...... 10,000 10,000 20,000 
Contingencies reserve......... oe 30,000 20,000 
Carry-forward  .........ces065 226,415 257,831 312,457 


It is clear that the omission of a final dividend by Prices 
Trust (a year ago a final of 37} per cent. followed the 
12) per cent. interim) is due to policy rather than neces- 
sity. Even allowing for the allocations of renewals and 
contingencies, current earnings on the operating company’s 
ordinary capital would be £124,625, or equivalent to 71 
Per cent., against an actual tax-free dividend of 40 per 
— If these earnings had been distributed in full to the 

Tust—a supposition admittedly at variance with previous 
policy—the latter would have shown earnings of roughly 
i } Per cent. on its i shares, compared with the 

22 per cent. dividend actually paid. The group’s pros- 
Pects in war conditions depend on the resultant of reduced 


real purchasing power and the extent of Government work. 
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Initial Services Progress.—Shareholders of Initial 


Services were informed at last year’s meeting that, despite 
the bonus issue of 331,200 5s. ordinary shares in Septem- 
ber, 1938, the dividend should be maintained in 1939. 
This confident forecast—repeated in July this year on the 
offer for sale of part of the company’s issued ordinary 
capital—was substantiated by last week’s preliminary 
profits statement. The accounts, published this week, show 
that trading profits for the year to June 30th increased by 
10.7 per cent. to £340,876, against £307,659. Taxation 
provision requires £93,234 compared with £84,729, but 
since other charges show little change, earnings for ordinary 
shares amount to £209,807, against £187,428, and repre- 
sent 31.8 per cent., against 30.9 per cent. on the lower 
capital. The profits distribution for the past three years is 
given below: — 
Years to June 30 


1937 1938 1939 

£ £ £ 
Trading SERIE. * siduahcabidmadiccies 277,499 307,659 340,876 
ID hii cictnsiticcinecaces 287,349 314,669 346,872 
Fees and CRATES... cccccccresee 3,334 3,043 3,263 
Depreciation Sesrebtbeotahoideos 7,322 7,469 8,568 
NL, ichdsiedchiabdinubnoon 63,195 84,729 93,234 
Preference dividend ............ 32,000 32,000 32,000 
Ordinary shares :— 

ND Sstidésadbbsadbvconensannees 181,498 187,428 209,807 
SE lb stadabitnandtlighcagsenseeceh 130,094 151,800 165,082 
Earned Yo cressccceeseseeeeeees 34:9 30:9 31-8 
I Mi kanvicdhibdntiabedscovanestiie 25 25t 25 

BO TITEVE ...ccecsccerccceccececes 50,000 32,800 50,000 
Carried forwardt ............... 14,734 16,218 10,604 


+ Plus capital bonus of 10 per cent. 
_ ¥ After writing off £1,344 in 1938 and £339 in 1939 for new 
issue expenses, 


The balance sheet reflects the expansion in activity over the 
year. Freehold properties stand at £137,849 compared with 
£107,306, while stocks and equipment have increased from 
£123,029 to £132,662. Investments in subsidiary com- 
panies also show an advance from £574,200 to £604,200. 
At the meeting a year ago the chairman declared that the 
business, although dependent to some extent upon general 
conditions, was not subject to wide fluctuations. Though 


this statement may require some modification to meet war 


conditions, there should be ample scope for the company’s 
activities. The chairman’s views on immediate prospects 
will be awaited with interest. The 5s. ordinary shares are 
quoted at 19s. 43d. 


* * * 


Johannesburg Consolidated.—The variety of 
Johannesburg Consolidated’s interests and the inclusion in 
total earnings of capital profits have resulted in an irregu- 
lar profits record, and rob year-to-year changes in earnings 
of much of their significance. For the year to June 30, 
1939, total profits of £632,305 compare with £744,989 for 
1937-38 and £1,172,990 for 1936-37, the balance in all 
three years being struck after providing for contingencies. 
After expenses, net profits for 1938-39 amount to £616,129 
against £720,380, or 15.6 as compared with 18.2 per 
cent. The 15 per cent. dividend is repeated, but there is 
no allocation to reserve, which thus remains at the impres- 
sive figure of £3,050,000. Putting aside all the unknown 
factors, the setback in profits may be explained solely by 
reference to the known results of the gold-mining com- 
panies in the group. Owing to lower-grade mining, 
the value of gold recovered by these companies in 1938 fell 
from {18,275,364 to £17,299,989, while working profit 
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fell to £6,094,109 against £7,395,229. The principal 
change in the balance sheet is a decline from £6,375,553 to 
£5,988,976 in stocks and shares, whose market value is still 
much above book values. An interesting summary of the 
company’s development since its registration fifty years ago 
supplements the annual accounts. 


* * * 


Modder East Position.—Mining companies whose 
financial year ends in June are now reflecting the benefit 
of the rise in the value of gold which began in the latter 
part of 1938. Thus the Modder East report shows that 
the company obtained a virtually unchanged gold recovery 
of 270,538 fine ounces, but enjoyed a gold price of 
146s. 8d.—some 7s. higher on the average than in 1937-38. 
A fall in yield per ton milled of 0.281 dwt., and in work- 
ing revenue of 9d., was offset by an 8 per cent. increase 
in the tonnage and a further fall in working costs to 17s. 3d. 
The net effect was a drop of 3d. per ton working profit 
but a rise of £37,367 in its total amount. The main 
features of the past three reports are summarised 
below : — 


Years ended June 30 
1938 
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Capital expenditure has played an important part j 

recent years in distribution policy. The chief items in 
the programme, however, are now complete, and the con- 
sulting engineer’s report points out that future require- 
ments should be on a modest scale. Thus in contrast with 
1937-38, when exceptionally heavy capital requirements 
required a draft on the carry-forward to the extent of 
nearly £40,000 to permit the maintenance of the 30 per 
cent. dividend, last year’s increased distribution of 
37} per cent. is covered by a small margin. Available ore 
reserves again showed an increase, to 6,468,500 tons, with 
a fall of 0.2 dwt. in value. Kaffir shares have recently 
been subdued by the Union Government’s proposal to 
expropriate any gold premium over 150s. per ounce, but 
even if the proposal were carried out in full rigour Modder 
East should be capable of further progress in the current 
year. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Our usual sum- 
mary of profit and loss accounts, appearing on page 549, 
contains 18 companies for which comparable figures are 
available. Net profits amount to £1,506,000 against 
£1,897,000, and thus show a fall of 20} per cent., which, 
however, is largely due to the Calico Printers’ results. 
Aggregate net profits of 1,740 companies reporting in 
1939 to date are £219,447,000, and show a fall of 8 per 
cent., compared with £238,539,000 earned by the same 
companies a year ago. The week’s results are discussed in 
preceding Notes and on page 545 under the heading 
“ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
company meetings commence on page 542 of this issue. 
Sir William Firth’s address at the Richard Thomas meet- 
ing is discussed on page 534. At the Second Alliance 
Trust meeting Mr James Prain declared that, while the 
revenue outlook was uncertain, the directors would strive 
to avoid sharp fluctuations. Mr H. E. Miller informed 
shareholders of Bajoe Kidoel Rubber and Produce Com- 
pany that the rejuvenation and replanting programmes of 
recent years should enable the company comfortably to 
weather war-time difficulties. 


EXCHANGES 


1937 1939 
s. d. ae § s. d. 
Gold net price per oz.... 140 7 139 8 146 8 
Tons Tons Tons 
Ore milled ............00+ 1,287,000 1,382,000 1,494,000 
wt, Dwt. Dwt. 
Yield per ton ........... 4-067 3-903 3-622 
oe. s. d, s. d. 
Working costs perton... 18 8 17 9 17 3 
Working profit per ton 10 0 9 7 9 4 
£ £ £ 
Gold revenue ............ 1,843,457 1,886,071 1,986,137 
Total profits ............ 663,742 684,777 723,516 
Capital expenditure ... 34,688 120,967 17,214 
Other expenses ......... 322,228 324,093 345,610 
£1 shares :-— 
IG 6 cicsctenccutetnce 306,826 239,717 360,692 
SNE: bawekpebadeioncecks 279,242 279,242 349,052 
Bapaed %, ..<ccesesesecs 33-0 25-8 38:7 
cei 30 30 37} 
Carry-forward ......... 185,194 145,669 157,309 
London 


Note: All dealings are for Cash 


THE re-opening of the House has not 
resulted in any marked revival of 
activity. Dealings in many securities re- 
main largely a matter of negotiation; it 
has become more difficult to sell gilt- 
edged stocks at minimum prices; the 
closing of positions is more evident than 
any improvement in business. But 
dealers, at least, are beginning to work 
out the implications of a war economy 
for different classes of securities. The 
potential effects of war taxation and 
stocks insurance have found their mark. 
And commodity shares have naturally 
fared relatively well. 

In the gilt-edged market, conditions 
were exceptionally dull. Buying sup- 
port was absent, and on the week gilt- 
edged stocks at their minimum prices, 
to which quotations fell early in the 
week, did not attract buyers. In any 
case, the imminence of a War Budget is 
a factor of uncertainty which is likely 
- prevail until the worst is known. 
Stocks showed no increase in activity. 


for South American 


issues, with Chilean bonds prominent, 
and, to a smaller extent, Argentine 
loans. Japanese bonds were firm, and 
among European issues, German loans 
lost further ground. With the curtailing 
of carry-over facilities, there was some 
selling of home rails. New business was 
restricted by absence of knowledge of 
the financial arrangements between the 
Government and the companies during 
the period of control. Dealings in prior 
charges were on the basis of unofficial 
tine rails were 


Though movements were not 
uniform, industrial share prices as a 
whole moved downwards (in some cases 
to new “lows ”’), and business was on a 
small scale. The incidence of possible 
future taxation and increased costs were 
the leading considerations. Iron and 
steel and heavy industrial shares were 
quiet and irregular, but towards mid- 
spread. Electrical equipment issues 
made a mixed showing at first, and then 
lost ground in common with other sec- 
tions, There was lack of uniformity in 
the motor section, but aircraft issues 
became steadier after an early setback. 
Textile and rayon shares were perhaps 


the brightest section of the industrial 
, and though = gains were 
moderate, they contrasted with the 
sagging tendency elsewhere. Brewery 
and tobacco shares were sharply affected 
by fears of increased taxation. In the 
stores group, Woolworth led a down- 
ward movement on Monday, though 
resistance was offered later in the week 
at the lower prices, particularly by 
Marks and Spencer. Among provision 
and catering issues, Bovril deferred and 
International Tea moved against the 
easier trend. Shipping shares went ahead 
after the week-end, but reacted frac- 
tionally in mid-week on mild profit- 
taking. In the miscellaneous group 
prices moved irregularly on Monday, 
but later a rather steadier tone de- 
and a oe oe zee ee 

emerged under the lead of Britis , 
gen, though Imperial Chemical and 
Lever Brothers and Unilever lost further 


ground. 
Though dealings in oil shares were 
still restricted on Monday, yt 


Rubber share prices were marked up 0" 
Monday on shortage of supplies, and 
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the maintained price of the commodity 
following the quota increase consoli- 
dated these gains in mid-week. 

Kaffir shares were adversely affected 
by the difficulty of dealing with Paris 
and the Cape, and by the liquidation 
involved in clearing up contango posi- 
tions. Developing issues were particu- 
larly affected, though Western Holdings 
and West Wits. offered resistance later. 
Producing mines, after fluctuating irre- 
solutely on Monday, drifted to lower 
levels, but some support developed at 
the lower prices. West African issues 
moved irregularly on Monday, but by 
Wednesday a fractional advance had 
developed. Rhodesian copper shares 
showed a sharp initial improvement, 
but slipped back later in the week. Tin 
shares advanced strongly on the in- 
creased quota. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Publication of the Actuaries’ Invest- 
ment Index is temporarily suspended. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS © 


| Security Indices 
ee 
1939, Fotal 








Bargains$; 79 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.¢ 

Sept.8 1,250 | 5,460 76°3 112-1 
= ta 2,460 , 5,585 75:1 112:0 

» 12) 2,195 | 5,560 74-1 | 111-8 

. eT 2,505 5,275 72-1 111-0 

1939 } 

High... 88:0 | 123°5 
Mar. 10 Jan. 3 

72-1 | 111-0 

Sep. 14 Sep. 14 


io Apotex total recorded i in, S.E SE. . List. * July 1, 


DR. H. PIROW (Chairman). 
W. A. MACKENZIE. 


Total Working Revenue... 
Total Working Expenditure 


Working Profit 
Net Profit for the year 
Forfeited Dividends Account 


Provision for Taxation . 





South Reef a 
N.A. 6 and 7 - 
N.A. 3, 4 and 5 
N.A. 1 and 2 
Main Reef Leader 

Total 





0.2 ine respect 
Buildings, E.C.2. 






SIR ABE BAILEY, Bart., K.C.M.G, 


Balance unappropriated at 30th Ju une, 1938 


Dividends declared during the year—No. 65 of 25 per cent. and No. 66 of 25 per cent. 
Leaving a balance unappropriated of sea pa ee cs bes 
_T™ Ore Reserve has heen re-estimated as at ‘30th June, 1939, and is as follows : = 
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New York 


WALL STREET forged ahead after the 
week-end, with war stocks in the lead. 
Bullish sentiment was assisted by 
rumours of impending abrogation of 
the Neutrality Act in its ‘Present form, 


New York Prices 





Close Latest Close Latest 
Sep. i 
> 14, 7, 14, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
1. Rails and Shell Union... 1512 15 
T Socony Vac... 141g 1434 


ransport 
Atcmison ...... 275g 3114) Stan. Oi! Cal. 2934 3234 
Bal’. & Ohio.. 61g Big Stan. Oil N.f. 4734 5314 
Ches. & Ohio 3554* 4014) Texas ......... 4553* 4559 


i3 a 4. Manufacturin: 


N.Y. Central.. 1654 2033) Biggs 205 
Northern Pas. 10 107g) Chrysler vases =e 88354 


Southern Pa: 141g 163g/Gen. Motors 5lle 54 
Southern Rly. 1612 1754) Nash Kelvntr. 

Union Pac. ... a 9954) Ate 24% 2784 
; 2... ... |Doug! 

ee . United Airck. 4014 4512 
Communications ao oo? eae 
a + 11" |Un. a a 
Con, 8) 

Gol. Gas & Bl 67_ «7! | Altis Chalmer 4954 45 


Gen. Electric 3834 425g 
Ei Bond & Sh. %g 9° eathee lc 112. 1171, 


‘ ove 8| AmericanCan 107 114 
N. American.. 215g 3975) Cat ilar .. 531o 59 


Pac. 1b, 69 
Pub Serv N.J 36% 3788 johns Manvie Sais 78 


U oii 
Un. Gasimp 13 131, Am. om. Secnes 6314 éa 
Inter. Tel. For. ; 51g Glidden 171, 


Westn. Union 2514 2834) 2uCCS -.:.-- ie 
Radio ......... 578 55, | Celanese of A. 253, 2410 


3. Extractive ans 
Metal i |20th Cen. Fox 13%4 135g 
Am. Rol. i pee 4 
Beth. Stee! ... 8012 937, \5. Retail Trade, etc 
St.” 2455 2634| Mont. Ward. Sle 547g 


U.S. Steel 6414 7814| Sears Roebck. 781g 
U. s. Steel Pi. yond -- whe 3673 
Aum Sucking 3514 S614] Net ys 
Am. 4 2| Nat. jon 
Anaconda ' 373g 3534| Am. Ton B... 7910 787, 


Cerro de Pas.. 45lo 44 
Int. Nickel ... 505g 4334 
Kennecott.. 





Nat. Distillers 2234 2358 





wo. 4354 431g 
U.S. Smeit.... 62 62 Cine, Credit 421!2* 4112 
Phillips Peer.. .. |Com. Inv. Tr. 46%  46lo 
* xd. 


NEW MODDERFONTEIN GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1939 
issued Capital, £1,400,000, in 2,800,000 Shares at 10s. each 


DIRECTORATE 
R. 8. G. STOKES. 
R. W. FFENNELL. 


Tonnage milled, 2,338,000. 


This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Miners’ Prthlete—-Provision on account of Outstanding L lability as at 3ist t July, 1988 Si 


AVAILABLE | UNAVAILABLE TOTAL 
erence eset entre ay 
y we / Value | Width. | Value | Width. 
Det ia | Tons. | Dwt. Inches. Tons. | ,Dwt. | Inches. 
Per ton Per ton | Per ton | il 
2:7 | 45-0 145,900; 4-1 42. 2-8 1,480, a 2-8 4°8 
132,400| 5-4 77 3-2 | 42: 
a7 ‘a3 86,100 2-8 < 8 338, 600) 2°6 “s°s 
3-0 | 50-3 212,800; 3-9 | 48-2 2,943,800, 3-1 | 50-2 
5-4 | 54-4 113,100, 5-0 | es @0-8 | 1,780,800; 5-4 | 54°83 
j a. i 48-8 
3-5 | 49-0 — 4-3 46-8 | 7,324,800, 3-6 | 48 





‘ompared with the previous year, the ore reserve ¢ shows a decrease of 671, 800 tons, and the value and stoping width are 
full Report and Accounts (with Plan of Workings) may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. MOIR & CO., 4 London-wall 
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while the news of higher steel mill 
activity provided a firmer background 
to steel shares, which gradually influ- 
enced other industrial issues. In the 
bond market, Government issues were 
a shade easier. Though Tuesday saw 
profit-taking on a large scale, a rally 
in the late trading more than wiped out 
earlier losses. Steel issues were again 
predominant, but rails also joined the 
general upswing. The Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average had then advanced since 
Saturday from 150.91 to 155.92. In 
mid-week, however, prices reacted on 
further profit-taking, assisted by 
rumours of impending federal invoca- 
tion of the anti-trust laws to control 
profiteering. Jron Age estimates steel 
ingot production this week at 71 per 
cent. of capacity, compared with 59 per 
cent. a week ago. A_ considerable 
volume of forestalling orders is now 
being placed. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
below the following index figures of 
American values calculated on closing 
prices (1926 = 100). As they were not 
received in time for last week’s issue, 
figures for the week ended September 6 
are given as well as those for September 13. 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 
| 1939 


: | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 

| Low | High 30, 6, 13, 

Apr. | Jan. | 1939 | 1939 1939 
2°) °4 | 

| 92-8 114-5 98-4 109-5 113-7 

32 Rails...... | 23-3$ 32-5) 24-2 27:6 31-2 

40 Utilities | 77-8 89-9¢ 84:5 83-2 84-7 


419 Stocks | 79:3 95:6 84:3 92:0 95-5 
Av. yield*... 4: 42° $3-31% 4°30% 3°82% 3°68% 
- High | Low 

* 50 Cannio Stocks. t August ind. + Aug. 23 


(Continued on page 545.) 





J. MARTIN. 
S. ©. BLACK. 
MAJOR ©. 8. GOLDMAN. 


Per ton milled 
... £2,997,538 18 11 £1 5 8 
1,726,164 210 014 °9 
£0 10 11 





... £1,271,374 16 1 
. £1,269,145 0 11 
: ""'205'786 18 7 
42 
£1,475,813 3 8 
£27,745 6 2 
517,149 8 10 
544,804 15 0 





lower by 0.2 dwt. and 
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Industry and Trade 


Employment in August — The latest pre-war 
returns of employment and unemployment relate to the 
position on August 14th. Between July 10th and August 
14th the number of registered unemployed showed a 
further reduction of 24,000 to 1,232,000. The estimated 
number of insured persons aged 16 to 64 in employment 
in Great Britain has shown a slight decline for the first 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Unemployment Employment 


Insured persons aged 


Registered unemployed a 
Percentage! (excl. agriculture) 
ee 


aged 14 and over 
(incl. agriculture) 








Date of 
Return persons 
Total (aged 16-64) _ 
Index, | wholly a Number — - 
adjusted | unem= | agriculture) seasonal 
Number for pl variations 
seasonal 
ce 
: 7000/1935 = 100,000 % 000 1935 = 100 
19 | | 
Sept. 13..0... 1,339 66-1 | 1,091 9-5 | 11,706 | 112l, 
i9 
une 13 sc... | 1,803 91-0 269 12-8 | 11,369 | 109 
uly 8 ...... 1,773 87-4 | 1.244 12-9 | 11413 | 110 
Aus, 15 ...... 1,759 86:4 | 1.262 12-7 1.447 | 110 
13 «0000 1,799 88-6 | 1.324 12-9 | 11,429 | 110 
Oc. 17 ...... 1.781 87-6 409 12-5 | 11,455 | 110 
Nov. 14...... 1,828 89-6 | 1.456 12-7 1,428 | 110 
Dee. 12 1831 91-9 | 1,474 12-7 | 11,452 | 110 
ee 2,039 93-0 | 1,594 14-0 | 11,284 | 110 
eb. 13... 1,897 87-9 | 1:538 13-1 =| 11419 | 11 
en 1.727 84-6 | 1,420 12-0 | 11586 | Illl, 
April 17... 1,644 81-5 | 1.343 11-3 | 11,685 | 11219 
75 ...... 1,492 74:7 | 1234 10-3 | 115838 | 113%, 
June 12 nn 1,350 | 67-6 | 1,099 95 | 11969 | 115 
uly 10 ...... 1.256 62:2 | 13014 8-8 2,064* | 116 
Aug. 14......! 1,232 | 60-7 968 vs} 12,053*| 116 
* Estimated. 





time since last January, due, presumably, to the calling 
up of militiamen and reservists, of which 50,000 were in 
training on August 14th. There has been a reduction in 
unemployment in all the administrative divisions with the 
exception of the Midlands. So far as individual industries 
are concerned, unemployment showed a further decline in 
building, public works contracting, coal mining, and in the 
engineering, shipbuilding and cotton trades. 


* * * 


War and the Marketing Boards.—The agricultural 
marketing boards were established to assist British farmers, 
notoriously disinclined to co-operative action and weak in 
bargaining power, to exercise monopoly powers over the 
output of selected commodities. These experiments in agri- 
cultural and economic organisation have aroused much 
interest and a lot of criticism, but the interruption of war, 
which has converted the boards from producer-controlled 
monopolies into Government agencies, will vitally affect 
their development. The Economist recorded last week the 
suspension of the bacon pig contract; the trade in fat pigs 
as in fat cattle and sheep has been taken over by the 
Ministry of Food, which has ruled that all animals sold for 
slaughter must be sold through a recognised auction, at 
prices not exceeding those laid down; meat prices are also 
subject to maximum levels. The Chairman of the Potato 
Marketing Board has been appointed Potato Controller, 
under the Ministry of Food, and maximum wholesale and 
retail prices are in force. Similarly, the Milk Marketing 


Renn cnr nnn rrrn rere e rere enn, 


AVAILABLE TO MANUFACTURERS— 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY for 
POWER, HEATING AND ALL INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 
NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRICSUPPL 
Carliol House, NEWCASTLE. UPONyan Oo 










Board has been taken over by the Ministry of Food. The 
prices and conditions of the existing 1938-39 contract have 
been prolonged until the end of January, 1940, when the 
redistribution of the population and the probable depletion 
in the ranks of dairymen will necessitate a complete revision 
of conditions in the trade. It is probable therefore that the 
necessities of war will bring about that reorganisation of 
the distributive side of the milk trade which the Govern- 
ment had attempted (and failed) to carry out in times of 


peace. 


* * * 


Restriction Schemes in War.—The outbreak of 
war has completely changed the basis of international com- 
modity control. The demand for many controlled products 
will be raised materially by the war, while at the same time 
normal trading will be completely disorganised. In cer- 
tain schemes (the International Steel Cartel, the nitrate 
agreements and the sugar scheme) both Germany and 
members of the Peace Front have taken part. The working 
of these schemes will probably be interrupted or at least 
limited, although so far no formal announcements to this 
effect have been made. Among the remaining schemes a 
distinction must be drawn between private arrangements 
between international producers (like the copper and lead 
agreements) and the official schemes of the Governments 
of the leading producing countries (like the tin, rubber and 
tea schemes). The detailed text of the private schemes has 
not been published, but it is known that these agreements 
do not contain special war clauses. Probably restriction will 
be lifted if demand warrants it. Incidentally, it is 
rumoured that the co-operating copper and lead producers 
are already working at full speed without special regard to 
the existing quotas which have not been formally raised or 
lifted this week. The rubber and tin schemes contain 
special clauses according to which members who are in- 
volved in hostilities may give notice of their withdrawal 
from their obligations. In tin this would cover all obliga- 
tions, but in rubber it would not affect the prohibition 
on new plantings and on exports of planting material to 
non-restricting countries, So far these clauses have not 
been invoked, and it is learned that the British authorities 
are anxious to keep the schemes intact as long as possible. 
This is confirmed by various substantial quota increases 
made since the outbreak of war. On September Ist the 
International Tin Committee announced an increase in the 
quota for the second half of this year to 60 per cent., 
and on September 12th the tin export quota for the third 
quarter was raised further to 80 per cent. In rubber the 
quota for the last quarter of 1939 was raised from 60 per 
cent. to 70 per cent. late last week. Both in tin and rubber 
the increases were announced by the chairmen of the re- 
spective committees after correspondence with the delega- 
tions and not by special committee meetings. This practice 
of rapid quota decisions should prove effective for the time 
being and as the quotas can be raised within the frame- 
work of the control schemes to levels which allow virtually 
free production, a discontinuation of restriction schemes 
may well be allowed. 


* * * 


Coal Mining Profits.—The output of coal in this 
country declined from 61.4 million tons in the first quartet 
to 56.9 million tons in the second quarter of this rend 
This decline is due to the seasonal shrinkage in the demand 
for coal for heating purposes. Compared with the ae 
quarter of 1938, however, the output in April-June ¢ . 
year shows an increase of 2.8 million tons. The increas¢ 42 
due mainly to the revival of the export trade; eo 
of coal, coke and patent fuel (including bunkers) ros¢ PY 
2.1 million tons to 13.8 million tons, while home com 
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sumption, at 42.4 million tons, was only 0.7 million tons 
higher than a year ago. Prices showed a slight reduction 
between the first and second quarters in both the inland 
and the foreign trades; the Board of Trade price index 
for coal fell by 3.1 per cent. during this period, while the 
average f.o.b. value for coal cargoes declined from 20s. 6d. 
per ton to 20s. per ton. On the other hand, costs of pro- 
duction per ton showed an increase between the first and 
second quarters, partly because of dearer materials but 
partly also because of the time-lag in the effect of wage 
changes under the monthly or quarterly ascertainments, 
and also, in a measure, Owing to the drop in production. 
While the audits for a few of the smaller coalfields are not 
yet available, those for the principal districts of the country 
show that for the industry as a whole the credit balance 
in the second quarter was approximately {2.3 millions, 
compared with nearly £5.6 millions in the first three 
months and £1.6 millions a year ago. For the principal 
coalfields the profits were as follows, with those for the 
corresponding period last year in brackets :—Scotland, 
£297,718 (£361,882); Northumberland, £170,881 
(£166,344); Durham, £450,800 (£258,374); Yorkshire, 
£648,885 (£198,737); Lancashire, Cheshire and North 
Staffordshire, £169,672 (£302,626); South Wales, 
£198,313 (£108,275). There was a credit balance of 
{128,025 in Derbyshire, of £90,373 in Warwick, of 
{25,727 in Forest of Dean and of £10,509 in Leicester- 
shire. The only important coalfield to show a loss was 
Nottinghamshire, where the debit balance amounted to 
£17,334. Yorkshire and Durham were relatively the most 
profitable trading districts in the quarter, and probably 
the chief reason for this was the substantially increased 
demand from Germany and some of the Scandinavian 
countries, and from Italy for north-country coking coals. 


Control of Wool Textiles.—The control of the 
wool textile industry which has been in operation since 
September 4th is following a logical sequence so far as 
circumstances permit. The first step was a standstill order 
until such time as fixed maximum prices could be pub- 
lished. Meanwhile a census was immediately organised, 
the return being asked for within five days’ time. In spite 
of the publication of the fixed maximum price schedule 
on September 7th, difficulties of procedure still exist and 
hamper trade. In the first place, the scale of prices does not 
apparently allow for the compulsory war risk premium 
which falls on stocks in process of manufacture. This 
particular matter is being dealt with, but no ruling can 
be expected for some time. It is realised, of course, that 
a reserve fund of some magnitude is necessary for the 
Proper functioning of such an insurance scheme, but the 
Soy should be considered in relation to the prices 

xed. Further, tops which do not conform exactly to the 
Standard grades have to be appraised and a price estab- 
lished in relation to the few qualities already covered. 
This appraisement of “ off-standard ” tops is to start 
immediately, but as this implies a considered judgment on 
virtually every top which is produced in the trade, some 
x is likely to elapse before a free market re-appears. 
eee for the purchase of the entire Australian and 
a Zealand clips for the duration of the war will begin 
Shortly, and the relationship between the fixed maximum 
era pect tops and the price which the Dominion interests 
; ay have in mind for their product is giving rise to much 
speculation. The fact that the top prices now announced 
oa = lower than those which were operative from 
oa te ey is really irrelevant, and will have little or 

Ting On present negotiations except perhaps as a 
Precedent in the matter of margin above production cost. 
cne-ceeee Price now fixed for 64’s warp oil-combed 
ie 64d. per Ib.—is just about on a par with the rates 
Whethar the last Brisbane sales of the 1938-39 season. 
ae such a basis will satisfy Australian wool-growing 
frests remains to be seen. 
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World Wheat Stocks.—The bumper harvest in most 
wheat-producing countries in 1938 has led in the past 
twelve months to very low wheat prices. With the out- 
break of war, the existence of large wheat stocks becomes 
an asset rather than a liability, and their position is of 
considerable importance. The following table is taken from 
the estimate of the end of season stocks compiled by the 
Corn Trade News: — 





August 1, 1939 

















a August 1, |__| Probable 
Million 1938, | Reauire- | exportable 
quarters net a , eee ! 

carry over | Visible | ments of N 1930 ‘4 6 
Stocks | holding | carry over 193 
countries | 

iain recicicinee | 15 | 25-0 | 6-5 | 10-5 
 deandeniins | 125 50 | 75 | 44-0 
tina ......... 44 | 22-5 55 | 17-0 36-0 

Australia ......... 5-0 | 6°5 2°5 4-0 16-0 

Europe® .......000: 40 | 300 | 25-01 | 5-0 12-5¢ 
Fee snccseses | 13-4 | 103-0 | 63-0 | 40-0 123-0 

! | 
* Including, quantities on e. + Includi 20 million qrs. 0 
ak ae t Including about million qrs. of 


The stocks held by the main exporting countries at the end 
of the season, together with the very large war reserves 
in Europe are — nearly equal to a normal year’s im- 
ports of wheat. The greater part of the surplus is at present 
held in the Argentine and in North America, where it 
will presumably be available for the Allied Powers; the 
Russian harvest is believed to have been poor in 1939. 
According to these estimates of Broomhall, therefore, the 
Allied Powers are assured of an adequate supply of wheat 
for the next year, providing it can be shipped as required. 





Consolidated Main Reef Mines & Estate, | 
Limited F 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 





Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1939 





Capital, £1,247,602 in 1,247,602 Shares of £1 each (all issued) 





DIRECTORATE 
DR. H. PIROW (Chairman). SIR ABE BAILEY, Bart., K.C.M.G. 
R.8.G. STOKES. G.CARLETON JONES. MAJOR C. 8. GOLDMAN. 
W. A. MACKENZIE. A. A. AURET. W. H. A. LAWRENCE. 





Tonnage Milled, 2,106,000 





Per ton milled. 
£1 65 2 


Total Working Revenue _............ £2,645,131 9 9 

Total Working Expenditure ......... 1,982,553 3 0 0 18 10 
Working Profit ............... £662,578 6 9 £0 6 4 

Total Profit for the year ..............ccccccc ccc ceeeeeeeeneeees £671,276 6 1 

Balance unappropriated at 30th June, 1938 ............... 205,129 4 8 

Forfeited Dividends Account ..................ccccseeeeees 4 


This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Net Expenditure on Capital 
Account for the year ......... £38,993 1 2 
Miners’ Phthisis—Provision on 
account of Outstanding Lia- 
bility as at 31st July, 1938 ...... 3,299 3 4 
Provision for Taxation ............ 226,257 13 4 


Dividends declared during the year :-— 
No. 58 of 124 per cent., and No. 59 of 16 per cent... 343,080 11 0 

Leaving a balance unappropriated Of ................cc0000 £265,801 6 8 
The available ore reserve has been re-estimated, and is as follows :- 


Value, Stoping Width, 
Tons Dwt. 


i a sncotkdooss 849,600 3:7 3 
Reef Leader ......... 3,938,800 44 51-7 
South Reef ............0...6 3,009,800 4-2 49-1 
Se a ih 3,448,000 3:2 74-2 

UE Sk. ciecancncs 11,246,200 3-9 57:2 





In addition there are 1,398,100 tons of payable ore, valued at 4-1 dwt. 
per ton, contained in shaft and safety pillars not at present available for 


stoping. ‘ 
Compared with the previous year, the available reserve shows an increase 
of 61,800 the estimated stoping width is less by 0-8 of an inch, and 
the average value is 0-2 dwt. lower. ; 
The capital ex ture on equipment amounted to £52,637. It is 
anticipated that capital expenditure for the coming year will be on 
about the same level. y ‘ 
The Full Report and Accounts (with Plans of W orkings) may be obtained 
from the London Secretaries, A. MOIR & CO., No. 4 London Wall Buildings, 


London, E.C.2. 
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SoME dislocation in industry has been 
caused by the beginning of Govern- 
ment control, but towards the end of 
this week more normal conditions were 
beginning to prevail. Statistics of 
production are no longer available and 
most prices are being fixed. 

An explanation of the arrangements 
concerning priority of work was issued 
during the week. Priority is not to be 
exercised over the whole field of in- 
dustry and there will be no general issue 
of priority certificates in connection 
with Government work. Such certifi- 
cates will only be issued where there 
are difficulties arising from an imme- 
diate shortage or non-availability of 
production capacity, labour, raw 
materials, transport or any other cause. 
If necessity is proved, the appropriate 
Department will receive authority from 
the Ministry of Supply to issue priority 
certificates. 

The raw materials which are con- 
trolled by the Ministry of Supply are: 
Aluminium, hemp and flax, iron and 
steel, jute, leather, molasses and indus- 
trial alcohol, non-ferrous metals (lead, 
zinc, tin and copper), paper, silk and 
rayon, sulphuric acid, sulphate of am- 
monia, other fertilisers, timber and 
wool. 


Coal 


Sheffield.—The market is quietly 
adapting itself to the new conditions. 
Stocks carried by industrial concerns 
are very substantial, and good con- 
signments are coming forward from 
collieries. The inland market is strong. 
Household demands are considerable, 
and utility concerns are still accumulat- 
ing such stocks as are available. Coking 
smalls are in demand. Export business 
is in a state of suspense, shipments 
being confined to neutral countries. 
Prices are steady. 


* 


Glasgow .—New export business is 
still waiting for the revised price lists. 
It is expected, however, that this side 
of the trade will be encouraged on as 
wide a basis as possible. Meantime, the 
granting of the necessary shipping 
licences is proceeding. There is strong 
pressure for supplies in the home mar- 
ket. Industrial consumption remains at 
a high level, while the public utility 
undertakings are increasing their 
stocks. The priority regulations are now 
in operation, but all consumers are 
securing adequate supplies. 

* 


Cardiff.—The shipment of coal in 
the export trade is now under strict 
regulation, and in the inland trade dis- 
tribution is governed by a system of 
priority. The three principal executive 
functions are discharged by the Control 
Board, a Coal Supplies Officer, and the 
local Fuel Overseer, and the trade is 
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from this country have been greatly in- 
creased by the cessation of imports from 
Germany, which last year supplied 
France with coal, coke and patent fuel 
totalling, in terms of coal, over 7 mil- 
lion tons. Shipments to neutral coun- 
tries are being regulated primarily by 
economic considerations affecting im- 
mediately the conduct of the war, and 
both British and neutral shipowners 
are only permitted sufficient bunkers to 
take their vessels to their destinations 
unless owners guarantee to bring home- 
ward cargoes to the United Kingdom 
or allied ports. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield. —Business is now dom- 
inated by Government control, and 
freedom of dealing is virtually sus- 
pended. There appears to be no diffi- 
culty in regard to pig iron supplies, 
and there has so far been little inter- 
ruption in deliveries under existing 
contracts. Consumption of foundry and 
hematite is on a very heavy scale. Basic 
pig requirements are increasing, and 
although prices of this material are not 
so far controlled, they are not running 
up unduly. Finished iron is taken up 
more readily, with the exception of 
crown bars. 

Steel materials of every description 
are in great request, billets, small bars 
and strip being especially active. 
Ordinary business naturally ranks after 
Government orders, and deliveries are 
subject to considerable delay. Produc- 
tion of steel in this area is at a record 
level, but efforts are being made still 
further to increase output. The heavy 
sections are working at high pressure, 
and the lighter trades are fully em- 
ployed. 

H 


Glasgow. —In all branches of the 
trade in this district workshops are ex- 
traordinarily busy and output is being 
maintained at very high levels. The 
bulk of the steel production is passing 
into the hands of manufacturers for 
Government departments. In Glasgow 
and district there are many manufac- 
turers who at the moment are almost 
entirely occupied with such work. They 
expect, however, to make adjustments 
shortly which will enable them to 
undertake at least a limited amount of 
their ordinary commercial business. 
Meantime, it seems to be generally ac- 
cepted that arrangements will be made 
to ensure satisfactory deliveries of all 
essential materials. 


* 


Cardiff. —The heavier branches of 
the iron and steel industry are em- 
ployed up to their maximum capacity. 
As the needs of the re-armament firms 
have increased, the manufacture of tin- 
plates and of some other re-rolled pro- 
ducts is limited to the quantity of steel 
bars currently available, the distribution 
of steel being determined by the order 
of priority which became operative last 
week. Iron and steel scrap is in great 
demand at controlled prices. Sheet 
works are particularly active in meeting 
the demand for A.R.P. supplies. Ship- 
ments of tinplates are permitted only 
with licensed authority. 
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News from Abroad.—Although it 
is not yet possible to obtain a reliable 
survey of the changes and probable de. 
velopments on international steel mar- 
kets under war conditions, it can be 
said that, for the time being, export 
trade in Europe has come to an almost 
complete standstill. This is only 
natural if it is remembered that trans- 
port costs and facilities are not even 
approximately determinable and that, 
moreover, no European country has at 
present steel material available for ex- 
port. The belligerent countries require 
their whole output for domestic con- 
sumption and the steel industries of 
neutral countries, particularly of 
Belgium and Luxemburg, are largely 
disorganised at the moment. Prices are 
firm, but producers generally decline to 
quote for export, and even f.o.b. offers 
are scarcely obtainable. 

On the other hand, the demand from 
a number of neutral European coun- 
tries, especially Scandinavia, and from 
overseas is keen, both for prompt de- 
livery and for later shipment. Con- 
sumers are anxious to ensure as far as 
possible their future steel supplies and 
are prepared to pay comparatively high 
prices. As was to be expected, the 
United States has taken advantage of 
this state of affairs. She has already 
secured substantial orders which would 
normally have been placed with Euro- 
pean producers, and are extremely 
active in offering steel material to all 
parts of the world, including the 
neutral European countries. American 
export prices have been substantially 
increased, but are accepted by buyers 
without much difficulty. As long as the 
new freight and insurance rates are not 
definitely fixed, sales are being made on 
a f.a.s. American port basis. The restric- 
trictions of American exports under 
the arrangement with the European 
Steel Cartel have, of course, been 
abolished, and the Cartel, whose activity 
is now restricted to the Western Euro- 
pean countries, is even endeavouring 
to assist in the maintenance of Ameri- 
can supplies to _ stecl-importing 
countries. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester) .— During the 
past week Sir Percy Ashley, of the 
Ministry of Supply, has met represen- 
tatives of the several sections of the 
cotton industry to discuss working con- 
ditions. In regard to the raw cotton 
supplies in this country, it is recogn!s 
that some Government action to ration 
users and give priority to spinners and 
manufacturers on Government 
work will be necessary. It is underst 
that small sectional committees ar 
being set up from which representatives 
will form a Control Board. 

Raw cotton business oe ee 
pered the control of oper t 
sendy # Liverpool, but this market 18 
now working more normally. Prices 
have advanced in spite of the increas, 
due to the higher yield per acre, 10 


United States Department of Agricul: 
ture’s estimate of the we iy 000 
1 8 a t > , 
bales Nr ich caused 4 
sharp decline in New York. 
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yarn market has beea irregular 
5 aoe spinners have refused to 
quote, but during the last few days there 
has been more business at prices much 
higher than a fortnight ago. Cloth 
prices have advanced by about 30 per 
cent. since the end of August, calico 
printing prices by 124 per cent. and 
dyeing prices by 20 per cent. 


Raw CoTTON delivered to Spinners 
(7000 















bales) 
ended | Deliveries _ 
: . | Sept. | Aug. Aug. 
Variety a | s 1938- 1939” 
1939 | 1939 . A 
a "| 1938" | "1959" 
Kesericae woseee | 104,78 
AMEMICAN  ceeeee 
Brazilian asansenes 19 = 
ae 50 
Sudan Sakel 23 
t Indian...... 36 
Other countries 24 
Teed coisas 263 | 263 


Jute (Dundee).—There has been 
little business, since stocks of cloth and 
bags have been practically cleared out. 
No dealings are permitted in raw jute. 
Spinners will not sell to buyers at the 
maximum prices fixed by the Minister 
of Supply under the Control of Jute 
Order, 1939, dated September Ist. 
These are 2s. 8d. for common 8-lb. 
cops and 2s. 9d. for 8-lb. spools, but 
buyers can only buy if the yarn is to be 
used for Government work. Other yarn 
prices fixed are 44d. for 8-lb. sacking 
chains and 34d. for 24-Ib. sacking weft, 
with 3-ply 8-lb. twist at 44d., 14-lb. 
carpet warp a 47«d., 48-lb. Rove at 
£22 10s. and 200-lb. Rove at £18 10s. 
These rates are all cheaper than those 
ruling prior to the outbreak of war, 
since when raw jute prices have risen 
in Calcutta, the equivalent rate for 
Daisee-2/3 at that. centre being now 
£31, cif. Dundee. The controlled 
maximum price for Daisee-2/3 in the 
Order is £24 10s., with Tossa-2/3 at 
£25 5s. The Association of Spinners 
and Manufacturers has instructed its 
members that from Monday, September 
18th, 5 per cent. must be added to all 
invoices, including those for existing 
contracts. Considerable opposition to 
this order is expected from merchants. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


CONTROL over the most important com- 
modity markets has been extended. 
Maximum prices, both wholesale and 
retail, have been fixed for most pro- 
visions, but have not yet been deter- 
mined for other commodities, such as 
Cereals and oilseeds. Trading in these 
Commodities is therefore still sus- 
Pended. The rapid rise early in the week 
in tmany American prices, coupled with 
the depreciation of sterling and the fear 
of rising costs of transport and in- 
surance, has led to higher prices on the 

t such as rubber and cotton, 
one are not controlled. The extent of 


American prices 
trated by the course of Moody’s index 
| tv rose from 140.3 (December 31, 
31 = 100) on August 30th to 168.8 
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on September 6th; during the past 
week the spurt was checked by profit- 
taking and on September 13th the in- 
dex stood at 167.9, 


Metals 


‘TRADING in copper, lead and spelter 
on the.London Metal Exchange re- 
mained suspended throughout the 
period under review, as the negotia- 
tions between the market and the 
Government have not come to an end 
yet. Maximum prices for licensed sales 
to consumers, however, were published 
On Tuesday. They are £46 per ton for 
rough copper, £49 10s. for refined 
copper, and £51 for electrolytic copper, 
£16 12s. 6d. per ton for foreign lead 
and £15 per ton for foreign spelter. 
These prices are, of course, based on 
quotations immediately before the dis- 
continuance of trading at the end of 
August, but not on the present artificial 
State of supply and demand. A settle- 
ment was held on the London Metal 
Exchange on Monday which covered 
Open contracts up to September Ist. 


* 


Tin.— The market, which re- 
opened on Wednesday, September 6th, 
was very active up to and including 
Tuesday last. The turnover of this 
period reached 4,200 tons, while the 
settlement price for both cash and three 
months’ forward was stabilised at £230 
per ton by the pool. On Tuesday the In- 
ternational Tin Committee announced 
an increase in the quota for the third 
quarter of this year from 60 per cent. 
to 80 per cent. of the standard tonnage, 
which will raise supplies during the 
quarter by slightly over 10,000 tons. 
The decision was unexpected and had 
its basis probably in the heavy re-stock- 
ing movement in the United States and 
the large demand on the London mar- 
ket. The heavy demand on the United 
States market has led to a serious dis- 
parity of quotations. While the London 
price has not changed since August 
31st, the New York quotation for 
Straits tin (September) has advanced 
from 48.85 cents per lb. on August 31st 
to 70 cents on Wednesday of this week. 
It was probably due to this movement 
that the London Metal Exchange an- 
nounced on Wednesday of this week 
that London tin dealings would be 
interrupted on the request of the 
Government until Monday next. 


Grains 


ALTHOUGH the Baltic Exchange and 
Mark Lane opened on Monday for pri- 
vate dealings in spot grains, trading was 
very limited, as the Port Grain Com- 
mittee has not yet published the list of 
fixed prices. In Liverpool, a fair trade 
was transacted at the end of last week 
in spot wheat and maize, subject to the 
prices to be fixed by the Grain Com- 
mittee. The Canadian Government has 
published a forecast of 449 million 
bushels for the present wheat harvest, 
the fourth largest on record. Wheat de- 
liveries in the United Kingdom are 
small, as traders and farmers are waiting 
for the publication of the fixed prices. 


541 


WorLpD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(7000 quarters) 


ee | Week ended | FromAug. Ito 
| Sept. | Sept. | Sept. Sept. 
| 10 a 


2 9, > -s , 
| 1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 











From— 
N, America ......... 327 600 3,015 3,233 
eae and 
DP cccendess 348 584 816 2,644 
Australia ......... SS Cit 1,626 612 
SR rial acne ES 55 2,350 56 
Danube and dist. 87 88 409 511 
“eee ai ae 301; ... 
Other countries ... 41 Se a 268 
to | lies | 863 1,283 8,607 7,324 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
Maize Meat (’000 quarters) 


Week ended | FromApr.1to 











From | Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
a) 2 | oe 

_ 1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
emtina ............ (| 209° 211 5,335 9,136 
Atlantic America ... | 7 20 10,277 502 
Danube Region ...... | 7 10) 2,104, 1,071 
S. & E. Africa ...... | 449 273 508 1,800 
Indo-China, etc. ...| 34 11, 858, 747 
Total ......... | 406! 525) 19,082) 13,256 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—There has been a 
steady trade in flour for immediate de- 
livery at the fixed prices of 22s. per 
280 lb. for National straightrun, de- 
livered; the quota payment has been*re- 
duced by ls. per sack to 4s. 6d. per 
sack. Official prices for bacon, hams, 
lard and cheese, announced on Mon- 
day, were unchanged from the “ stand- 
still” prices in force last week. Prices 
of colonial butters were also unchanged, 
but those of Continental and Baltic 
countries were raised by 4s. per cwt. 
Maximum egg prices were fixed by the 
Committee of the London Egg Ex- 
change. These prices are given in the 
usual table of wholesale prices. Retail 
prices for butter have now been fixed by 
the Ministry of Food at ls. Sd. to 
ls. 7d. per Ib. 


* 


Colonial Produce.— The market in 
cocoa remains nominal, but such trad- 
ing as occurs is at considerably higher 
prices. The tea auctions remain sus- 
pended and, owing to the removal of tea 
from the London warehouses to safer 
storage, merchants have difficulty in 
securing regular supplies. Trading in 
sugar continues at the prices fixed by 
the Ministry of Food. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—Trade at the 
controlled prices, of £29 12s. 6d. per 
ton for linseed oil ex London and 
£19 10s. per ton for cotton-seed oil ex 
Hull, is very limited. No _ oilseed 
prices have yet been fixed. 


* 


Rubber.— Trade in London re- 
opened on September 7th with prices 
about 14d. to 2d. per Ib. higher and 
this level was maintained fairly steadily 
during the past week. The International 
Rubber Regulation Committee has 
raised the export quota for the last 
quarter of the year to 70 per cent. of 
the basic tonnages. Prices in New York, 
after a sharp rise early in the week, 
closed at a slightly lower level. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


RICHARD THOMAS AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL POSITION 


EFFICIENCY OF NEW PLANT 


LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS 


SIR WILLIAM FIRTH’S ADDRESS 


The nineticth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of 
Richard Thomas and Company, Limited, was held, on the 8th 
instant, at Southern House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Sir William Firth (the chairman) presided. 


Mr T. Griffiths (joint secretary) read the notice convening the 


‘meeting, and Sir Harold G. Howitt (of Messrs Peat, Marwick, 


Mitchell and Company, the auditors) read the report of his firm. 


The Chairman said: —Ladies and gentlemen,—It was decided to 
postpone the annual general meeting until after the August holidays, 
when it was found impossible to hold it at the usual time, owing to 
various changes then pending in the composition of the board. 

These changes have since been announced in the Press, and I 
should like to make a few observations in regard to them. The respon- 
sibility for the appointment of the board rests, as you know, for the 
time being with the committee of control, of which I am happy to be 
a member. The committee has also considered it to be its duty to 
give close attention to the question of the higher personnel of the 
company, realising that management is more than ever of importance 
since the erection of the new plant at Ebbw Vale. 


THE MANAGING DIRECTORSHIP 


So great and varied are the problems before us that it is essential 
if matters of policy are to receive due deliberation that I should be 
afforded some relief in the task of conducting the company’s affairs. 
It has therefore been decided that a full-time chairman as well as 
a managing director should be appointed. I have, as you already 
know, relinquished the managing directorship, and for the present 
Mr James, your deputy chairman, in whom I heve found a valued 
and experienced colleague, has agreed to take over that position— 
for this step he has received the kind permission of his colleagues on 
the board of the Lancashire Steel Corporation. 

It had been intended to announce the change in the managing 
directorship at the general meeting, but when unfortunately it became 
necessary to accept the resignation of Sir Charles Wright and Mr 
Beale it was decided, with Mr James’s permission, to make and to 
announce the new appointment at once. During the association of 
Sir Charles Wright and Mr Beale with the company we have 
obtained the agreement of the tinplate industry to satisfactory quota 
arrangements for the manufacture of tinplates at Ebbw Vale. 


POLICY OF CO-OPERATION 


In dealing with the many problems which still are before us, and 
in the other trades with which we are associated, it is as necessary 
and desirable as before to develop a policy of co-operation with the 
rest of the industry, and the wide experience and counsel of the new 
directors will be of great value in all these matters. On your behalf 
I extend a warm welcome to the Earl of Dudley—who unfortunately. 
is unable to be present to-day—to Sir James Lithgow and to Mr 
A. C. Macdiarmid, all of them persons eminent in the steel trade. 
At a later date the company will announce the appointment of a 
whole-time finance director to take the place of Mr John Adamson, 
whose resignation from the board was recently announced. 

With your permission I propose to take the directors’ report as 
read and to confine my comments to such items as seem to me to be 
of major importance. I shall deal as usual with the group figures 
and not the separate figures of the parent company. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE BOARD 


The year under review has been a disappointing one to our share- 
holders, as indeed it has been an anxious one for your directors, who 
were confronted with three problems : — 

(a) The liquidation of surplus stocks accumulated as an insurance 
against the risk of war. 


(6) A demand for both sheets and tinplates much below the 
average of recent years. 


(c) Supervision of the completion of the development work at 
Irthlingborough ore fields, the completion of the Ebbw Vale plant, 
the training of the workpeople, and the running in of the plant there. 

Liquidation of our stock of ingots and pig iron increased our per- 
centage of idleness and decreased our gross earnings, which after 
taking care of Ebbw Vale losses and running in expenses and trans- 
ferring an amount from the special reserve for contingencies, suffi- 
cient to meet losses on stocks and forward contracts, etc., fell to 
£888,380, representing a reduction as compared with the previous 
year of £1,251,137. 


A PERIOD OF LOWER PROFIT MARGINS 


The comparison, however, is a little misleading, because neither 
year was normal. The previous year was a period of exceptionally 
good demand, while the year under review was a period of sub- 
normal demand, lower prices and lower profit margins. 

Sight should not be lost of the fact that operations only approxi- 
mated 25 per cent. of the total plant we now own, and only 50 per 
cent. of our original plant. The gross profits, disappointing as they 
are, were earned by assets representing not more than 50 per cent. of 
the total capital in the business, and the balance of the capital not 
only contributed nothing to the profit picture, but incurred heavy 
Starting-up and running-in losses. 

Despite the disappointing result, it is not without interest to note 
that the profits for the three years ending March last, after taking 
care of these heavy starting-up expenses and losses on stocks and 
extraordinary and capital expenditure written off, and excluding 
credits extrancous to the period, totalled £4,469,197, out of which 
£1,200,000 has been set aside for depreciation. These figures com- 
pare with the prospectus profit estimate for the three years of 
£4,750,000 and a depreciation allocation of £1,050,000. 

If it is realised that the prospectus estimate of profits did not take 
into account the nine to twelve months’ delay in the delivery of 
machinery by contractors, but did take into account a contribution 
from the new plant which did not mature, it will be recognised that 
the actual profits earned during the three years falling short of 
prospectus estimate by only £281,000 was not altogether an Uh 
satisfactory performance. In making this three years’ compariso”, 
I am, of course, not overlooking the fact that the prospectus trend 
was upwards over the period, a result which has been spoiled by 
delays and circumstances beyond our control. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE NEW PLANT 


It may be thought that in view of the poor demand experience! 
during the year under review, even if the new plant had been * 
at contracted dates, the total profits for the three years would s° 
have fallen short of the estimate; this, however, would be ee 
because since the close of the year under review it has been pre 
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that the new works are capable of producing at a cost substantially 
lower than it is possible to attain in old-type plant, and the product 
produced is vastly superior. (Applause.) 

The profits of the previous year would have carried the cost of 
training the men and starting up, but the profits of the year under 
review would have benefited through the lower Ebbw: Vale produc- 
tion cost and the greater volume of business resulting from our 
ability to supply superior qualities, which would have increased the 
demand for our products, and I have no hesitation in claiming that 
our gross profits would then have exceeded the prospectus estimate. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


Referring to the balance sheet—if you will turn to page 6, under 
the heading of “ Current Liabilities,” and page 7, under the heading 
of “ Contingent Liabilities,” you will see that with the exception of 
£491,502 included in the former item, and £525,833 included in 
the latter item, a total of £1,017,335—the whole of the development 
expenditure at Irthlingborough, Ebbw Vale and Redbourn—had 
been taken care of as at April Ist last; and if you will refer to 
page 10, under the heading “ Debentures,” you will find that we 
still had undrawn £1,910,590 of the £5,500,000 prior lien stock 
made available to us. 

If from this you deduct the £1,017,335 already referred to, due to 
be paid to complete the capital expenditure programme, you will see 
as at April Ist last we still had available £893,255, plus accruing 
profits, to take care of A.R.P. defence, normal recurring capital 
expenditure, additional working capital and other requirements. 


PRIOR LIEN DEBENTURES 


Since April Ist we have taken up £781,000 further prior lien 
debentures, and as at yesterday the total issued was £4,370,410, of 
which we have redeemed £222,475, so that to-day we have out- 
standing £4,147,935, which, added to the £500,000 subscribed in 
ordinary shares at par by the Bank of England, means we have in 
the business £4,647,935 of the £6,000,000 made available to us by 
the banks, 

As at September Ist last we had standing to the credit of our 
special capital expenditure banking account £108,000, after having 
liquidated since April 1st £397,000 of the £1,017,335 that then 
remained to be paid, leaving still to pay, say, £620,000 to complete 
the programme. 

Since April Ist we have substantially increased our stocks, and at 
date still have undrawn £1,129,000 prior lien debentures. 

You will observe that this year we have debited to general reserve 
£200,000 of the interest charges on the new capital expenditure. 


The whole of the balance has been taken care of out of the profits 

of the three years, although a large portion of these interest charges 
could, with some justification, have been capitalised, inasmuch as 
interest On capital expenditure on so large a scale definitely forms 
Part of the total cost. 
From the point of view of the company’s balance sheet, our posi- 
ion is sounder than at the time the new capital was issued, because 
the new works are now operating at a profit, and since April, 1936, 
We have retained in the business £1,200,000 via depreciation re- 
serves and the £1,250,000 premium, less redemption and issue 
expenses, and we have charged to profit and loss account a sub- 
‘tantial amount represented by interest on the new and (up to 
March 31st) unremunerative capital, while our old-type plant is 
to-day every bit as efficient as it was at prospectus date. 


PLANT POSITION 


_ This comparison of our old-type plant is made qua that of 
sp plant in the industry. The efficiency of the new plant does, 
bee indicate that in the not very distant future much of this 
we plant will have to be replaced by modern plant. This 
oan abel: be of interest to you to know that we own 265 
figure ef nent and tinplate mills, which stand in our books at a net 
ably | a Proximately £1,600,000, which is, of course, consider- 
that cay tat their original erection cost. Inasmuch as it is unlikely 
fact that one pe, Pant will ever again be built, we must face the 
be written off, next few years much of this plant will have to 
eo to the outbreak of war the tinplate industry was considering 
t means of taking care of this problem of. old-type plant 
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and was engaged framing a trade redundancy scheme. In recent 


months 75 per cent. of this old-type plant has been operating 
and earning modest profits. 


GENERAL RESERVE ACCOUNT 


Referring again to the balance sheet, it could perhaps be said 
the gross profits of the year under review should have been debited 
with the £384,870 charged to general reserve account (see page 11), 
and that no amount should have been transferred from the con- 
tingencies reserve to take care of the £107,492 losses on stocks 
and forward contracts, etc. (see page 8). If this had been done, 
instead of showing a net profit for the year of £42,061, a loss of 
£450,301 would have been recorded. 

Your directors thought in view of all the circumstances and the 
very large percentage of total capital represented by new plant that 
it would be unfair to shareholders to create a record that so mis- 
represented the true earning power of the company, although had 
profits been available the items to which I have referred would doubt- 
less have been charged against them. 

When the prior lien debentures were issued a condition was 
imposed that if any portion of the general reserve was applied 
in writing off losses or otherwise a sum equal to the amount so 
applied should be transferred to general reserve out of the balance 
of profits of future financial years. 

This means that out of the current year’s net profit the £267,429 
(see page 11) that has been debited to general reserve will have to 
be restored, so that including the agreed £100,000 that has to 
be placed to reserve out of each year’s profits a total of £367,429 
will have to be transferred from the current year’s or future earn- 
ings before any profits will be available for distribution. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


It would be unwise in this period of uncertainty to attempt to 
forecast what the current year’s net profits will be. Our existing 
profit margins on tinplates produced in our old-type mills are greatly 
reduced, owing to the substantial advance in the price of tin from 
£170 per ton in April, 1938, to £230 to-day—the whole of which we 
have taken care of in our cost; but on the assumption that our 
total profits are maintained at the rate of recent months I am 
entitled to say that there is no ground for supposing the net profits 
of the current year will not substantially exceed the £367,429 ear- 
marked for transfer to general reserve account, and this, after pro- 
viding an additional £210,000 for depreciation, bringing deprecia- 
tion allocation up to £650,000 for the year. 

Before leaving this item I think it right to inform you that we 
have instructed our auditors to examine the whole assets of the com- 
pany and report what, in their judgment, would be a reasonable 
allocation for depreciation. It may be that they will report that 
£650,000 per annum is insufficient, but it will be comforting to 
shareholders to know that some of our assets are undervalued, and 
I do not anticipate a too serious increase. 


GOODWILL ITEM 


The item of £448,050 described in the balance sheet as good- 
will, etc., is represented in the main by—as I think I have explained 
on previous occasions-—the excess of the price paid for the Groves- 
end shares, over their par value, inasmuch as the net profits of the 
Grovesend group last year after providing for the dividend on the 
preference shares approximates 46 per cent. on the par value of the 
ordinary capital. I do not think for the present we need exercise 
our minds about this goodwill item. 

There is another item on the balance sheet under “ intangible 
assets "’"—see page 7—representing balance of excess war-time expen- 
diture on our Redbourn plant. 1 think it will be found that this, 
viewed in the light of to-day’s conditions, is conservative. The 
auditors will, of course, take this item into account when reporting 
on depreciation allocations as a whole. The item, as you know, was 
reduced by the allocation of £803,965 ex the premium on the 
ordinary shares issued. 

As you are aware, when we raised the new money we held the 
sole rights to roll wide continuous strip in this country, but during 
the erection of our plant another manufacturer embarked upon 
the erection of a somewhat similar plant, without previously obtain- 
ning from us a sub-licence. We have now granted to this competitor 
a sub-licence on terms favourable to them, but under conditions that 
nevertheless substantially reduce the royalty and service charges to 
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us. Our annual payments under this heading will be debited to 
production cost and represent an annual charge of comparative un- 
importance. 

The £84,000 prepaid royalties and service charges which 
appeared in previous years’ balance sheets have this year been 
charged against the general reserve account. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH CONTROL COMMITTEE 


You would perhaps wish me to comment on our relationship with 
the control committee. It is wrong to suppose that the committee 
attempt to interfere with the day-to-day management of our business 
or have the slightest desire to suppress our progress. Personally, in 
the widest sense, I welcome the influence they in conjunction with the 
federation have over the destiny of our company, because under 
normal conditions I look to that influence to prevent the building of 
modern plant by others in excess of the requirements of the country’s 
normal demand. 

To build surplus modern plant would be worse—from a share- 
holder’s point of view—than having no modern plant, because 
modern plant to justify its huge capital cost must be operated 
approximately to capacity, which would be impossible if capacity 
materially exceeded demand. 

It is therefore in the interests of our shareholders and the public 
that in this country we avoid the mistake that has been made in 
America, where excess modern plant built competitively without any 
sort of control has resulted in efficient but very expensive plant 
becoming unremunerative. 

I should this year like to pay a special tribute to the officers and 
staff of this company and colleagues who have shared with me the 
anxiety inseparable from the building of our huge new plant, the 
extra work it has entailed, and the temporary disappointments it has 
brought. 


OUTPUT CAPACITY 


Your company now possesses one of the finest plants in the world, 
and our steel capacity is equal to 10 per cent. of the total ingot 
capacity of the country, and, what is more interesting, some 50 per 
cent. of this ingot capacity has a book value approximating 25s. 3d. 
per ingot-ton, which is a very low figure. 

Further, in normal times, i.e. in times of cheap scrap, this low- 
capital-cost plant is capable of producing ingots on an f.o.b. basis 
that compares favourably with any integrated modern plant in this 
country. The elasticity of this 50 per cent. low-capital-cost steel 
plant is not generally recognised. It consists of six completely inde- 
pendent units, each with an average output of 120,000 tons of ingots 
per annum. In times of fluctuating demand we are in a position 
to light up or close down at comparatively small cost these separate 
units, and thus make possible in times of poor demand to work our 
Ebbw Vale and Redbourn integrated plants fully. 

Lest any of my remarks made in an attempt to give you a true 
value picture of your property should be interpreted by you as 
optimistic I would remind you that in times of poor demand our 
profits must shrink and that we have no control over world conditions 
or world demand. 


EMPLOYMENT TO OVER 31,000 MEN 


In conclusion, it will be gratifying to you to know that your 
company is giving direct employment to over 31,000 men, as against 
13,650 men seven years ago. (Applause.) 

Before I put the resolution to the meeting I feel I ought to refer 
to the conditions under which we meet. We meet to-day in a state 
of war, and I think you will agree it is fitting that we should place 
at the disposal of the Government the whole of the resources of your 
great company. (Hear, hear.) 

I now move:—“ That the directors’ report and accounts for the 
year ended March 31, 1939, as submitted, be approved and adopted.” 

Mr John E. James (deputy chairman and managing director) 
seconded the resolution, which, after the Chairman had replied to 
questions, was carried unanimously. 

The auditors, Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company, 
were re-appointed. 

On the proposition of Mr Barnabas Russell a vote of thanks to, 
and confidence in, the chairman and board of directors was passed 
by acclamation, and the proceedings terminated. 
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SECOND ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY 
LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 
MR JAMES PRAIN’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of the Second Alliance Trust Com. 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 8th instant, in the company’s office, 
Meadow House, 64 Reform Street, Dundee. 

The chair was taken by Mr James Prain, and after formal 
evidence of the proper calling of the meeting had been submitted, 
the Secretary read the auditors’ report to the shareholders. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the annual report, 
said: I have now to submit for your approval the directors’ report 
and accounts for the year to July 31st last. 

We meet in the immediate shadow of the outbreak of war, and 
it will accord with your wishes, no doubt, if I deal very briefly on 
this occasion with the business of the meeting. 


SATISFACTORY REVENUE FIGURES 


The revenue figures are satisfactory and call for little comment. 
For the purposes of record, however, I should mention that the 
annual report of a year ago covered a period of expansion, issues 
of preference and ordinary capital, debentures and debenture stock 
having taken place in that year. The investments purchased with 
the proceeds of these issues have now contributed nearly a full year’s 
revenue, and as a result gross income, amounting to £230,000, 
shows an increase of some £14,000. 

On the debit side of the account, income tax, interest on bor- 
rowed money, interim dividends on the preference and ordinary 
stocks and the proposed final dividends, all call for payments which 
in the aggregate show an approximately similar increase. After 
giving effect to the board’s recommendations there is a surplus out 
of the year’s revenue of £28,475, as compared with £27,670 a 
year ago. : 


SAME PAYMENT ON BIGGER CAPITAL 


The result, therefore, is that revenue has been maintained at a 
level which permits us to repeat last year’s distribution of 21 per 
cent. on the increased ordinary capital, and provides us with a 
substantial surplus to carry to contingent fund. 

In the balance sheet there is one small matter to which I should 
refer. A sum of £10,000 was set aside in 1937 as a special reserve 
for taxation to provide for additional liabilities arising in connection 
with past years. These matters have now been settled, and the 
account has been closed by transferring the small balance remaining 
to contingent fund. 


REVENUE OUTLOOK 


At the moment there is little I can usefully say regarding the pros- 
pects of the current year. Markets and prices in this country are for 
the present mainly nominal, while in America there are at present 
restrictions on our usual activities. I have no doubt matters will 
gradually adjust themselves and a certain volume of business will 
become possible. We can only await events and be prepared to adapt 
ourselves to changing conditions. The outlook for revenue 1 
naturally somewhat uncertain, and I think we must expect some 
falling off in receipts, if only for the reason that in times of crisis 
and difficulty there is a tendency to postpone dividends in order to 
conserve cash resources. In this company we have, of course, no 
commitments comparable with those of commercial or manufac- 
turing undertakings, and we have a freer hand to deal with the 
immediate interests of our stockholders when it comes to declaring 
dividends. Our main object will be to avoid, so far as is in our 
power, any sharp fluctuations, and with our large margin of eam- 
ings I have every reason to hope that we shall succeed. , 

I have to acknowledge the valuable services of our staff during 
the year, and I now beg to move that the directors’ report and 
accounts for the year ended July 31, 1939; be adopted and app’ 
and that the final dividends be declared at the rates therein fr 
commended—on £800,000 preference stock at the preferential rate 
of 4} per cent. per annum and on £400,000 ordinary stock at the 
rate of 12 per cent. actual, making 21 per cent. for the year, 
subject to income tax. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BAJOE KIDOEL RUBBER & PRODUCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


BOARD’S DIVIDEND POLICY 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of this company was 


held, on the 12th instant, in London. 


Mr H. Eric Miller (the Chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: —When the board met to decide upon their recommendations 
they came to the conclusion that, in view of the financial strength 
of the company, it would be in the national interest, as well as in 
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the interest of shareholders, to distribute rather more by way of fairly even keel. 


dividend than the amount of the credit balance for the year of 
£5,907 14s. 2d. Having been most conservative in our financial 
policy in years of prosperity, shareholders reap the benefit of this 
in the solid front presented by our balance sheet. 

We accounted for much smaller crops of both rubber and coffee; 
consequently the unit cost of production was increased, but on the 


other hand the average net selling price for our rubber was some- _¢xisting. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


what higher. 
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Coffee results were particularly disappointing, but this would 
come as no surprise to those of you who have read my speeches in 
recent years. The lower price, coupled with a certain amount of 
active propaganda on the part of Brazilian producers, raised the con- 
sumption of coffee in the U.S.A. by nearly 1} million bags, and as 
there was no aggregate falling off elsewhere, world offtake was cor- 
respondingly increased. The production capacity is, however, still 
far in excess of any likely consumption. 

It is early days yet to attempt to foreshadow the effect of the 
war on the consumption of rubber, but the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee should be able to keep this industry on a 


Our estates are in good order, under capable management, and 
will be kept going efficiently at a minimum of expenditure. We have 
done a considerable amount of rejuvenation and replanting in recent 
years, the reports on which are encouraging, and we feel that the 
Bajoe Kidoel Company will weather comfortably such difficulties 
as may have to be faced as a result of the state of war now 
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DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 
Aug. 31 Sent. 1| Sept. 2 | Sept. 4 Sene.5| Sere 6 
108-2 | 1100 | 112:7 | * 


124°6 | 123°3 





Sept. 7 | Sept. 8 | Sept. 9 |Sepe. 11 seme. 12'Sept 13 


122-9 | 124:8 | 125-5 | 128:7 | 129-8 | 128-1 








1939 High: 130°3 January 4th. Low: 98-8 
April 8th. 
* Closed. 


Tora DEALINGS IN New YorK 


——_$$___ 


Stock Exchange 
1939 

Shares Bonds 
000’s 
September 7 .......0 2,600 
ay poe 3,510 
. OF. ceschbee 1,560 
». SB cca 4,680 
» Ba. centsaah 4,170 
» ED cosssenen 3,760 





Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal 
Week endin Capital versions Money 


September 16, 1939 
To the Public pss se fi 
To Shareholders ......... Nil eee Nil 
By S.E. Introduction ... Nill Seis Nil 
By Permission to Deal. Nil oe Nil 
Saving Certs., week to 
Sept. 9, 1939 ........, Nil tat 1 
Year to date Get. S ions 
1939 (New Basis) ...... 108,081 85,495,904 
1998 (New Basis).......0 236,604,620 216,713,657 
= (Old Basis) ........ + 71,923,052 973 
(Old Basis) ........ - 173,589,796 154,678,928 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Year to date U.K, =o Foals 

1939 (New Basis) 752 48 2,18 

Sa NG A sa aie 2a 

1938 (Old Basis) 131,069,625 20,729,231 2,820,072 
Nature of New Borrowing 


(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb, Pref. Ord 


1939 (New Basis) 4 
18 ac Ba sanasas slinege 2228570 
1938 ud Basis) 37,708,921 10,919,413 
Ned Basis) 126,491,818 $252,083 
OTE.—“* ” include 
and issues ol eed _ public Aone 


has bags ll new capital in which permission to deal 


DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum 
or shown in cash per share. Rate for 
previous year refers to total dividend, unless 
marked by asterisk to indicate interim 
dividend. 


BANKS : 
Chartered Bk. of India 
Guaranty Trust (N.Y.) 
Imperial of India ... 


INSURANCE 
Britannic Assurance 
Eagle Star Insurance 
Generai 











Acc © ess 
Provincial Insurance 
Union (Canton) ...... 
MINING 
Cent. Prov. Mag. Ore $7128 Oct. 31) $712" 
Minerals Separation ... (Oct. 10) 20 
Nigerian Cons. Tin... 5¢t| 10 Oct. 2, 20 
Victoria Gold Dredg. |4/-p.s.| ... Sept. 30) 
INDUSTRIALS | 
Aire igation ...... 2 ‘Sept. 36 2* 
Alliance Trust ......... 11* +s 11* 
. Invsts 30t | 45 45 
Associated Fire Alarms] ... 6 “a 6. 
Automatic Telephone 3* + (Oct. 2) 3 
Beechams Pills......... 6) 6* ne Pe 30) a> 
Birmingham Invest jae nee 
Bombay Gas........+.++ 3lo*) gene, 30125 312% 
Briggs Manufacturing {50cts.*) ... | . 30'25cts. 
Brit. Insulated Cables 5* diets see 5* 
British Sugar ......... aaa 4 
Brown Brothers ...... 219* “ 
Canadian Celanese ... |25cts.*| ... 
Cannock Collieries . 9 
Cohen Weenen......... 9 
Colombo Gas ......... on 
Currys, Ltd............. Nil* |... 
General Investors, etc. nies 
Gestetner (D.)_ ...... 25 40 
Hawthorn Leslie & Co. 1212 
ilton Main Colls. ... 10 
H T, Ltd. .....++4 es 
I Smitg. (Pref. alot 6 
Nwsprs. ane 
ones and Higgins ... | Nil*| ... 
ing Line ............ Zie™ a... 
FOSS ...... 20 
Lon. Scot. Investment li oie 
Natal Land, etc. ...... ose 
a Collieries...... ica eee 
Pretoria eet svtaee a t 30 
Radiation, Ltd. ...... das 
Reyrolle (A.)  .....++6. jee 
eked 3 5 
Power......... 2l9 esi 
Ss. W Gas ...... 2 
20th Cent. Fox Film a 
dithivsaianvid 2 
Vaughan Brothers . 12lot| 2212 
Vickers ......0.0..cese00e * és 
Villiers Tle 
West - 
WwW B: 
UNIT TRU 
Brit. & Secrts. 3-4) .. 
For. Govt. Bond Tst. | $4 oa 
cansiek e)30 se 
Trust of Bank *263)2 .. 





a Te 
744 (c) Absorbs £52,500 
(®) Absorbs £90,744 gross, £ 


gross. incometax. (d) Per 10 income 
sub-units. (e) Per 10 reserve sub-units. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
As a result of the war, some companies are 
adopting a more cautious dividend policy 
than is required by actual earnings. Thus, 
MAYNARDS, LTD., are again recom- 
mending an 8 per cent. dividend, but to 
conserve cash resources, half is payable 
“as and when the directors may decide.” 
The full reports of CALICO PRINTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION and of EASTWOODS, 
LTD., offer no comments to modify the 
disappointing impression left by the pre- 
liminary announcements. LONDON 
EXPRESS NEWSPAPER report a satis- 
factory increase in net profits, as sales 
increased and advertising revenue was 
maintained. A small setback in profits is 
recorded by NORTH CENTRAL 
WAGON COMPANY, but the 15 per 
cent. dividend is repeated. The engineer- 
ing trades continue to show good progress. 
VAUGHAN BROTHERS (DROP- 
FORGINGS) trading profits after depre- 
ciation are £50,406, against £42,622, and 
the dividend is increased from 20 to 224 
per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Imperial Bank of India.—Report for 
half-year ended June 30, 1939, shows 
deposits Rs, 83,92,76,215 against 
Rs. 81,18,01,467 a year earlier. Advances 
Rs. 36,17,63,918 (Rs. 34,65,27,049). Invest- 
ments Rs. 42,80,59,096 (Rs. 39,75,31,194). 
Cash, Rs.14,59,53,973 (Rs.16,28,00,518). 
Net profit, Rs.39,78,410 (Rs.39,52,341). 
Ordinary dividend, 6 per cent., tax free. 

Blakey’s Boot Protectors.—Trading 
profit year to June 30, 1939, £37,627, 
against £40,726. Net profit, £20,751 
(£24,007). To: Income tax, £11,300 

11,000); N.D.C., £1,675 (£1,715); 

epreciation, £3,635 (£3,763). Ordinary 
dividend maintained at 15 per cent. 
Carry-forward, £23,212 (£15,989). 

London ress Newspaper.—Profit 
for year to June 30, 1939, £187,381 
(£166,549). Ordinary dividend, 20 against 
15 per cent. Carry-forward, £96,245 
(£95,464). 

Lloyds.—It is announced that Lloyds, 
the marine insurance companies, and also 
the Government War Risks office, will be 
closed on Saturdays until further notice. 

British Oxygen.—All the share capitals 
of Coxeter and Son and of the Condensed 
Gas Company have been acquired by this 
company in exchange for shares in British 
Oxygen. The companies acquired manu- 
facture medical gases and anesthesia 
equipment. 

Cannock Associated Collieries, Ltd. 
—Net profit year to June 30, 1939, 

207,008, against £169,018. Ordinary 

ividend, 9 against 10 per cent. was paid. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the week ended September 9, 1939, | 
total ordinary revenue was £12,567, 000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £24,587,000, | 
and issues to Sinking Funds of £245,000. | 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations but 
excluding issues from defence loans, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist last is 
£191,450,000, against £149,292,000 a year 
ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
TEER! (£ —___ 

April 1, | April 1, Week | Week 

ae i958. » £9 1939, to ended i i gated 
ae oie | i959 | i038 1939" 


Revenue 





ORDINARY | 
REVENUE 


Income Tax. tet 51017 ie ce 1,277 
Sur-tax .. 70,000 70 


Estate, etc ” 
Duties... | 80,000 oS 3, = 1,01 
Ss 21,000, pos 
N.D.C. ; 7 25,000 3770 10: 30 3 “400 
Other Ini. | 
Revenue 
Duties.. 1,250 480 360) 


Totall.Rev. | (524,250 107,547 114,803) 
— | 


Customs... "232,300 98,806) 113,437) a7 6,613 
Excise....... | 116,430 46,900 49,412 985, 1,642 


‘Tota! Cust. | 
and Excise 2348730 145,706, 162,849, 5,802 8,255 


Motorduties 43,450 




















P.O. (Net | 
Receipt) | 7,200 
P.O. Fund __1,600 
1,330 
Rec. from | 
Sun. Loans 5,000 
Misc. Rec. | 10, 750 
} 
Total Or 


a. 
Rev. ... |@942310, 275,332 
sees t ,332| 298,797, 9,452 


P.O. and 
B’ dcasting 83,449 31, 
Total ... 1025759, 306,792 en 10,302, 13,517 















Expendi al 
mate, ISepe lols » 3 aoe | ended 
\ , Sept. 9, 
190s 1938 | io30 ‘yas foe oe 
“Orvinary 
are | | 
ot Ne Dt. | 230,000) 105 » 108,25 
| 3" ', i 
Pays. to N. | a | 
Ireland ... | 10,000' 3,298 
Fund 7,200 1 | 
Ser. »276 
Total | 247,200 110,027 11 


Sup. Serv. 6 1203711 309,826, 370, 
‘1706141 309,826 429, 


ER 
Totai Ord. 4 
Expend. 1450011! 419,853) 485. 
Issues 





P.O. 
B’dcast ing 
Total 153436 
Dei ee ne tea mates 
in Finance Act ; (6) gxcluding £502, 
from _ estimates 
yer mili Vote of Credit ( aaahies. 
paws margin for "scp 
Soo Sin enh oes ve 
£500 millions Vote of Credit Yor war seer oeca 
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Finance 


After raising Exchequer balances by 
£240,685 to £2,693,261, the other operations 
for the week (as shown below) raised the 
gross National Debt by £12,506,000 to 
about £8,534 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


Net INCREASES 


Treasury bills... 9, Pub. Dot: Adv. ... 1,270 
B. of Eng. Adv. 4,750 | P.O. . & -. 750 
Land. Sett. ... 22 30 


N. At. Shi 
Guarantees ...... 146 
Kiaticsaes 34 
14,736 2,230 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The te issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to September 9, 1939, are 
shown below : _— 








a ) 
Ordinary Exp. .. 485,307 | Ord. Rev. ......... 298,797 
Issues under Gross borr.250, 
Loan Acts 59,000  Less— 
Inc. in bices. 194 | Sinking fds. 4,941 
| Net borrowing ... 245, 
544,501 544,501 
FLOATING DEBT 
ns 
Wa 
Treasury 
Total | Floste 
Date Float-| ' ing 
Bank ing Assets 
Ten- | pq, | Public! of | Debt 
der P | Depts. = | 
1938 land 
Sept. 10 | 545-0 cea 46:0 | 915-1, 370-1 
June 3 439-0| 535-3 41-1 1035-4) 576-4 
» 10 | 464-0 539-3) 43-1 1046:4| 582-4 
» 17 | 469-0 541-9| 43-9 | 0-5 |1055-3| 585-8 
» 24/479-0/540-4| 45-7 | ... (1065-1) 586-1 
30| 993-0 45-7 | 37-5 |1076-2) ... 
July 8 489-0 | 563-0) 45-3 |... |1097-3) 608-3 
» 15 | 494-0 | 562-8) 43-1 1099-8) 605-8 
» 22 | 499-0 558-1)| 43-1 1100-2) 601-2 
w» 29 | 504-0 564-9) 46-3 | J. |1115-2) 611-2 
Aug. 5 | 510-0 | 568-5) 46-9 1125-4) 615-4 
» 12 | 510-0! 570-7| 45-5 1126-2} 616-2 
» 19 | 510-0, 570-1| 47-5 1127-6 617-6 
” 26 |510-0 583-1) 45-3 1138-4) 628-4 
Sept. 2 | 500-0 618-3) 49-2 1167-5 667-5 
_» 9 | 495-0 | 633-3! 47-9 | 4-7 |1180-9| 681-2 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 






EAR Ms 21,612,367 | 1 275 
Werkio weiieunee 20,269,604 15,202,167 
>» 1938 ......... 507,180 380,385 

Aug. 19, 1939 ......... 
Aug. 3 1939-0 nace soears 





September 16, 1939 


CURRENT STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
SEPTEMBER 13th, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt, Debt. 11,015,100 
In Circltn.. 553,474,931 | Other Govt. 

In Bnkg. — 


Securities 567,016,562 





partment. 26,651,702 | Other Secs.. 1,459,303 
Silver Coin. 509,035 
are 

Bovevcce 000 
Gold Coin & _ 
Bullion (at 
168s. Od. per 
oz. fine)..... 126,633 
580,126,633 580,126,633 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
peeps.” capital rg 000 | Govt. Secs., 123,671,164 
seescseesees 676,458 | Other Secs.;: ——_——— 





Pablic Deps.* 12'001,209 Dises., etc. 3,858,425 
Other Deps. : ————_|_ Securities... 25,938,016 
Bankers ... 109,608,747 

Other ....... 40,814,748 29,796,441 
———— | Notes ...... 26,651,702 

150,423,495 | Gold & Silver 
Coin ...... 534,855 
180,654,162 180,654, 162 


* Including Exchequer, ngs Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, vad Dinidend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 






















(£ thousands) js 
Compared with 
: nem pt. 13, "Lem Last 
Wee vos 
COMBINED LIABILITIES Sree aie 
Note ci i aw sss + 3.589 + ne 
Deposits : F ublic. seereece . 1 i= — > 
Bankers’ ...... | 109,609/— 1, "658 + 10,016 
Others ... ....0. 40,815, — "421+ 4,438 
‘otal outside liabilities.. | 715,900) — 1,518 oo 8 
Capital and rest ........0 18,229) + - 
Govt. debt 701 =a + 2,145 +403713 
ee 3,858 — 2,158 — 2,021 
Other securities ........ 21,391) ~ a + 5,328 
iss 
Gold a cal ue dept. 662 — 26 — 327224 











RESERVES 

Res. of notes & coin in 
fae reserve to 
ide tiabiliti Se 
ol he 


27,187|— 3,615 — 22,106 
16-7%!— 1°6%'— 15°5% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) — 


eee 


1939 





=f | s 
CE 
‘ 
of 













— chee. 478-6) 508-1) 529-5 sere 553°5 
ing dept. «- 47-8) 38 -7 30-2 26:7 
ae 199-4) 295-2) 295-8 5748 sm ¢ 
Sores 1 So 6: 07 0:7, 03 
Gold, valued 246-4) 263-0 O-1t 0 
at s. per f. ox. be 148- er 168-00 

; 0 12-0 

Poblic 21-5} 22-4 31-1) 15:0 

seeceeee : : : 11-3) 109 

Bankers’.......- $9. $2° 9:1 3 os 
Total ........... | 157-5} 150-7) 160- wre! 

"Covectanant. froent., | 98-5] 99° 113-1 123-7) 1237 
Total... | 126-5) 129-7) 144-1) 1549 

. 4 34:2) 30° m2 

COSETVE wevveesee | 49 38 ‘ % a 

* Proportion ” iz. B. 3 18:3) © 

Reserve ratiot.. | 51° 37°5| 38: se — 
"Government debi is ee 0 

ee ecto: tn eootenias. £280,000,000, © 

gold transferred to the Exchange :jjualisation 

count on September 6, 1939. 


~~, ier 


‘Ras wer - 
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September 16, 1939 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


.—The lasont se returns of the Banque Mellié 

Ian a0 cod io Thee NS Oe Son 
s 0 , 

= ne ceemohemia & Moravia, Sa Latvia, 


nd, of Se ber 2nd ina, 
nd Poland, o — ; 
Lithuanisand Reichs , South Alvica, Sweden, 


Switzerland and Turkey, of September 9th 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS.—(Million Swiss gold 





francs of 0.29 grammes) 
a Ser Aug. Aug. 
SSETS 3 1939 1939 
1938 
Geitin bon scaanisbiiil 30: 55:8 28:6 
See inccrarseeneneihnl *. | 48-1) 23-2) 17-2) 26-6 
an i escctbanband 15- 22 7:6, 13:0 
ills and : 
Commercial bills 152-7) 144 143-8) 135°1 
* Treasury bills . 70-7; 80 84:3) 42-1 
Time funds at interest 53° 33- 35:3, 35°6 
Sundry bills & invests... | 252-9) 221-1) 220-8 229-6 
Other assets ....-.-se0ee 1- 1- 1-3 1°6 
LITIES 
Cap. glonen onli 149-3} 150-1) 150-1; 150-1 
Long-term commitmts 
ity trust .. 152-9) 153-1) 153-1) 153-1 
M ap its. 102-6, 102 102:0! 100-4 
Short and sight deps. : 
(a) Central banks 
Own account ...... | 166-1) 122-1) 114°7| 53:8 
For acct. others . 2° 1- 2: 1:7 
(b) Other deposits... wa 6:1 2: 1°5 0-7 
Sight a. 9-1 aS. 14:44 14-1 
Miscellaneous Jems 2, | 38-0| 36-5| 38-3] 38-2 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million $’s 
2 US-F.R. Banxs | Sept. | Au: Sept. ; § 
RESOURCES 15, | 7,* 14, 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1938 | 1 1939 | 1939 





and due from Treas. | 10,630) 13,968, 14,452) 14,577 
Total reserves......-s+++« a 14,31 es eg 


Total cash reserves..... < | 24 
Total bills Seana. 7 6 7 
Bills bt. in open a < 1 1 l 
Total bills on hand... 7 7, 8 
Industrial advances ... 16 12) 12 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,564, 2,504 2,824 
Total bills andsecs, ... | 2,587, 2,613; 2,843 
Total resources ......... | 14,475). 18,095, 18,633 

LIABILITIES , 
F.R.notesincircn. ... | 4,201 4,684 4,679 

te of excess mr. | 

res. over reqts. | 3,130 





— 5,270 
bank reserve account | 8,425 10,633, 11,141) er 
Govt. deposits .......+. 346, 776 676, 
deposits cope 9,188) met 12,505, 12,896 
Cap. paid in and surplus 309} 312) 312) 312 
Total liabilities ........ . | 14,475 17,596 18,095. 18,633 
Reserve to deps. and | | | 
F.R. notes ....... eevee (82°3% 86-°6%,'85- 9%) ‘8% 


- |13,421)| 16,335) 16,726) 16,808 
covonnetees 733 908 2,91 

ren ps 2, 2, 2; 2,911 

Money in circulation... | 6,550) 7,091) 7,261. 


= 

beh 
if 

E 


7,235 

Treasury cash and de- | 
_Posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,105 3,142) 2,940 2,842 
outs rinter’s error figures s for August 31st were 
Cr his heading in ’s issue. The 


correct gases * were not wenilnbie' in time. 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 








Aug | Sept. | Sept. 

15, | 17, | 7,* | 14, 
Tota Bold reserves 4601 2.6682" ease sisi 
Bata bills discounted... | 2:3 13, 2-7 4-4 
Tol U9 pet «| 0-2) 0-2) 0-2 0-2 
Total tis nn secs. | 780-1) 704-9 769-7 856-1 
Depouts and iecurts. | 786-3, =e 774-6, 862-8 


R - reserve account \4131- +15733- ‘7.6182: ed 8 


FR. not _ 
es 7% 91- 3% '91-0% 901% 
* See footnote to U.S, Federal Reserve Banks table. 


_BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 
| ie io | e- | Aug. | a 


2 Assets 1938 as 
paid 55,808 97 3938 | 


Loans to Withow a | 2412 2517 
@p =a | = spa 40,900 


Note: ts eereeres 250 itt 
Deposits: Pago ... oe 123733 142359 1s1e 


Orher iaditnnts® == sore as ee vias 
Cold to sighe liabilities lag "9 ee bilities |45°9% 65°0% 504% 58°5% 


* Kevalued Nov. 17, iit Pee Nov. 17, ae at ial 
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FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


| July Aug. | Aug. 


Assets 1938 | 1999 1999 | 133 
Loans, total ............ 2317 13941 8,186) 8,178 
sremanante a. "heal | 23> 14,151) 14,162 


vessee | 6,639 8,750 8917 9,116 








Due trom domestic bis. 419' 2,7 
2; 2, 5, 2,842) 2,838 
D oa : demand...... ‘Sir 17,601 17,641 % 835 
ue Eaeaaiaininnes seal = a 
I ater-bank ............ 6,200, 7,423, 7,836] 7,8 7,848 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—AMillion £A’s 
Sepe. | A Aug. | Aug. Sept. 
Se | 7, | 28,1 4 
ASSETS — 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 19390 
Gold and h stg. | 16°01 16: 03) 16-03) 16: 03 


Other coin, bi hion, @. 5°76 4:93) 4-30, 

Sean sad Veon ent | o0-1d sp ochil sanie a 
reas. 3°52 

Discounts and advances | 14:20) 18-12) 17:62. 17-75 


Notes issued .......... 49-03) 48-03) 48-53) 49-28 
Res. pm. on gold sold | 7-75| 7-75) 7-75 7°75 
Deposits, etc........... we 7 87:26 88-77 





NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 


Sept. | Aug. | “Aug. | Sept. 
10, | 31, | 7, 


ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
ceeseecesoososesccees 3,101) 3,520) 3,622, 3,632 

Silver and other coin... 46) 43) 38) 35 
Foreign I etc. 957} 864. 928 928 
Bills and securities...... 538} 590 780 924 
Advances ..........00+8 47 49 273, 290 
Notes in circulation ... | 4,320 4,668) 5,299 5,487 
its: Govt. ...... 1] 3 4 6 
Other ...... 323| 299) 247| 226 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
aie 








levas 
= | As | Aug. 
> 5, > 
ann ie 2 te 1939, 
Balances abroad and | 


foreign currencies ... a 761. 821| 850 
Discounts and advances | 1,003 947) 1,314 1,642 
Advances to Treasury 3,468 StF 3,417 3,417 
Sight lisbs, snd deposit 353 3254 yas 3278 

ia! its 
gold to sight liab. ee 
a alteahe see 132° 5% 33. '33-9% 30-7 7% 29: 6% 


BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million — krones" 
ug. | July Aug. YS 


i > 


ASSETS 1938 1939 1539 | 1930 

Gold coin & gold bullion} 34-27, 40:90 40:91) 40-90 

Net f exchange | 15-74 7-53, 8-62) 8-73 

Home bills discounted | 8-82) 11-11/ 10-54 11-00 

Loans and advances ... | 10-51) 12-89 12-24 14-29 
LiasiLiries eee oe 

Notes in circulation ... | 49-12) 53-79) 50 - 55-12 


of which... | 30-03) 22-50} 24- 00) 21-74 
(a) Government... | 14:62) 7-98; 10-16 8-24 
(6) Bankers ...... | 13°23) 11-98) 11- ” 10-92 


oO it 
liabilities ..........-. \63-2% 63-59% 166-1% 64-6% 





BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks 








July | Aug. | Aug. 

oe | (23, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold reserve ............ 620-6 1128-11183: 31183° 2 
Foreign correspondents |2058 -4 2207-4 2222-4 2111-9 
Foreign bills, etc. ...... 101:3, 83-7 82-8! 66:8 


Inl, bills and home loans | 1507-6 1150-8 1074-1 1155-0 
Finnish & foreign bonds} 402-4) 640: 0 638°7 639-5 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... |2050-0 2179: 42116: 922619 


Cover to sight liabs. ... !72-9% 88-5% 90°5% 87°0% 
NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Milli ; 


. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
7 31, | 23, | 31, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 | 1939 


Goldcoinandbullion| 84:1) 124°1) 124-1) 124-1 
; 5.6 93-5, 104-3} 101-3 
Ini. bills, wts., & secs. UG 7-9 os 576:4 


tOFM..0....00008 | _--- _| 202°5 202° 24247. } 
- Kr. exch. | 150-1) 95-6 95:5 


606-3) 879-4 843-1 1038-3 


liabs. ....... | 176-0 142-9 200-4) 181-0 
a7 99:0 99-0, 99-0 





t Includes pengo 30 millions short-term. 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 
i — Aug. oa = 
Gota coin and baition | 44a) "aaa! ae! ate 
Rupee coin .... - ne 686 737 759 761 





abroad. 20 34 101 107 
Sterling securities 695 595 9) 
I | 5 5 595 
SCCUTILICS....,...cc0000e 324 374 374 #374 
Investments ............ 63 73) 68 63 
Notes in circn,: India | 1,684 1,709 1,724 1,846 
Burma............ Ee 69, 98) 98, 102 
Deposits: Govts. ...... 175,118) 149) 132 
Banks| acenee 204 233) 269 184 
Gold and sterling to 
__liabilities ............ 53°0% 48-°3% 47-8% 47:8% 


BANK OF NORWAY 
saiien kroner 


| Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 
ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 19 :: 
9 1939 1939 
Coin and bullion (gold 


SEBGTUE) ceccccccccccces 134-0 120-1 120-1 120-1 
Bal. abroad & for. “y- | 176-1 122-1 102:6 97-0 
Funds p: in | 

gold, not in gold res. | 87-7 116°4) 116-4 116-4 
Norwegian and foreign | | 





securities ...... | 124-9 150-9) 151-1 151-1 
D.scounts and loans ... | 106:2 575 183-°3 208-0 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 443-8 474-2) 505-0 529-0 
Deposits at sight ..,... | 138°1 164-1) 130-0 126-5 
NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 


Million dinar 
Aug. | July | Aug. : Aug. 

31, 31, 22, 31, 

1938 | 1939 | 1939 , 1939 

Ne icadiitvanbienenions 1,844) 1,922; 1,923; 1,924 
Other foreign exchange 391 503 506 509 
Discounts and advances | 1,593 1,860 1,835 2,132 
Government advances | 2,242) 2,230 2,230, 2,231 


LIABILITIES | | 
6 $200 7,354 7,346 7,986 


Notes in circulation ... 
Sight liabilities ......... | 2,215) 1,712! 1,685' 1,350 





NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 


rae  Sepe. Aug. | Aug. ; Sept. 


ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
i 1480 -5|1129-4'1129-4 1129-4 





NM PORE nt 19-5} 24-2) 16-8} 9-3 
Home bills, Ot cms ooen 9-3) 9-9) 48- 2| 84:5 
Foreign bills ............ a. Se 6 1-6 


Loans and ‘advances | 
im current account... _s 214-8) 245-2) 248-2 


TIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 952: 21014: 5 1132-5'1206-6 
Deposits: (a) Govt. . = | 159- 1} 27:2: Dr15.0, Dr15.0 

(6) Other... | 716-8) 359-4) 344-0) 302-8 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escidos 
eT ug. | July July , Aug. 
5 26. 


> > > 2, 

ASSETS | 1938 1939 1939 1939 

BE verctsssrsnpsree seeee | 917-6 920-0 9200 920-1 
Balances abroad......... 575-8 646°5 628:3) 652:5 
Discounts ........sec00. | 391°8) 411-0 398-8 401-6 
Securities ........+. vesee | 120-5) 117-9 117-6 117-6 
Government loans...... 1039- 6 1035-7 1035-7 1035-7 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation . '2054- 52134. 4 2079 -5 2130°1 
Deposits : Government! 507 - | 388-1, 359-6, 407-7 
Bankers’ ... 618-7) 681- i 715-7, 656°3 

Other ...... 42:3} 53-5, 72:4) 62:6 

Foreign commitments | 98-9} 195: 7. 196-0; 195-9 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 
~~) Sept. | Aug. , Aug. | Sept. 
| 7, 29, | 4 


ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 

OA. destninintninise 2:80; 2-80, 2:80 2-80 

Sterling exchange...... | 12°64) 5°15) 5°69 5:27 

Advances to State ... | 6°59) 19°23 19°63 20°18 

Investments ........+.++ 2°73) 3-741 3°66 3:28 
LIABILITIES 

Bank Notes ............ 13- 70) 15-59| 15-80 15-94 


Eeeeead abe? Sune | 3 52| 2-57| 1-45) 1-73 

Banks and others... | 6-21) 11:25) 12:92 12:78 

Reserves to sight liabs. 65°8°, 26°8% 28°1°% 26: 5% 
j i | 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 
} Aug. Tuly | Aug: | Ame. 
} 
} 





2 1939 1939 1939 


Gold and goldexchange 16, ,963 18,780! 19,415, 19,629 
and other for. 
e ae ecesseeeseeeee | _ 931) 1,446) 1,506) 1,506 


Commercial bills ...... | 8,497 10,651 12,362, 12, 
Agric. & urban advncs. | 1,891 1,510 1,445. 1,443 


oncredits| 4,797 4,587 4,595. 4,595 


and’ Rav. (0 | 5,601 5,583 5,583, 5,583 
earete participatns. " 1,685 2,294 2,257) 2,256 
LiaBiLt 


| 30,392 38,528 8 40,456 40,684 


Other ht liabilities... | 12,242, 10,606 10,663 10,997 
pono liabilities. . <7 3,878 4,984 5,084) 5,064 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


Publication of the weekly returns of Town Clearing, Metropolitan 
Clearing, Country Cheque Clearing is suspended until further 
notice. 


PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
Sener SR ee | 
Five weeks ended | —* — | eee fe 








. errr 
's | Sept. 2, Sept.10, Sept. 9, Sept. 10, Sept. 9, 
iB" i | choc 1938 | | 1939 | 1938 "| "1939 























No. of working | 
ma | wo | wo | & } 6 | 3 214 | 212 
j i } 
BIRMINGHAM | 9,935 | 10,995 +10-7| 1,514) 1,655 | 85,399 | 84,912 
BRADFORD ...| 3,486 | 4,427 +27-3| 7544) °746| 28 30,484 
BRISTOL......... 5.838 | 6,304 + 8-1| 1,175 | 1,213 | 44,322 | 46, 

TL csc 3,962 | 3,803 — 3-9 | | 30,335 | 28,578 
LEEDS........... 3,845 | 3,988 + 3-7) t | 3013 | | + 
LEICESTER "|| 2878 3106 + 8-0| 508| 596 | 25:136 | 25,060 
LIVERPOOL ... | 22,264 | 22,802 + 2-4) 4,148 | 4,538 | 187,631 | 176,898 
MANCHESTER | 41,767 45,730 + 9-3 | 6,940 | 7,575 | 333,701 |337.758 
NEWCASTLE... | 6,852 7,452 + 87| 1,022 | 1,099 | 54,441 | 54,234 
NOTTINGHAM | 2177, 2,238 + 2-8) °398| ‘400 | 18,017 | 17,451 
SHEFFIELD ...| 4,839) 5,463 |+13-0| 778 619 | 39,371 | 38,015 
Total: 11 Towns* 107,843 116,308 + 7-9 18,388 + 882,638| t¢ 
DUBLIN ......... | 25,737 | 26,069 + 1-4 | 4,726 | 5,499 220,626 217,437 





* For week ending September 2, 1939, clearings at Hull totalled £874,000 ; from 
January Ist to that date £27,969,000. Total clearing for 11 towns in week ending 


September 2, 1939, was {26,877,000 ; from January Ist to that date £855,608,000. 
e Not available. t 36 weeks. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
| Sept. 7, Sept. 8, Sept. 9, Sept.11 s|Sepr. 12, Sept.13,|Sept.14, 


1939 | 1939 1939 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 





Bank rate ast % 














% o 
from 2% August 24, . * * * * = 
ED se senniana ition 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Market rates of discount | 
60 days’ bnkrs.’drafts; 334 | _ 35g | 35g 32 3lg | 33g—31p | 314-339 
3 months’ Ts  witecs (3% g—Lsyg | 354-37 g 35q-37—) —35q BLL yg-33q) 35g—35q | 35g—31y 
: . a, ‘staeas ; ver eh Ooi Cos | 4p 4lo 
i ee 5 5 
Discount Treasury Bills | 5 | § 
pticada 35g | 3p | Bly Bl, 31g 
3 months’ ............ 334 | 3919—-5g | 3919-5 33 
Loans—Day-to-day... 234-34 219-314 21p-31q | eo 2923 21p- 2in-3 
BROEE co rescescoscosccee 3-31g | 254-31, si = 219-314 | Zie3i 
Deposit allwncs. : Bk. 2 : 2 
Discount houses at call 3 3 2 2 
AL MOLICE .oeecessesesees 2, 2, 2 | Qe | ly | iy 21g 











September 16, 1939 


Comparison with previous weeks 

















Bind. 
Short | —- ————_---_—_--—_-_—_-——_- yale a 
Loans ~aniidediees 3 Months|4 Months Months 
RSs 
1939 % % % % % 

Aug. 17 ...... | 2339 34 I-11, | 3-3ly 310s, 4154 
nn: conten 3 354-378 “4 454-5 415-5 | 454- Sly | 5-51 
a» a sees 3-314 | 379-1516 4 5 412-5 | 5-5ly | 5ip-¥8 
a ea 3-314 | 379-1516 5 5 410-5 | 434-5 5-51," 
ee ee 3-3lg| 35s-3lg) 4 5 419-5 | #5 5-51, 








—_—— 


NEW YORK 
The Irving Trust Company cabies the following money and exchange rates in 





ee Sept. 14, Aug. 16, Aug. 23 
t. 14, » Aug. 30, Sept. 6, S 
1859 1939 1939 1939 ra 
%e % % % % 
sesaboopensepebaiesan 1 ic 1 1 l l 
Tamepenty COG mixed 
akc <panniiiieenesanesonses lly Il, llo lly Llp Ly 
is nnn, 
2 1 1 
ae | lp is 5 
Commercial accept., 90 days ? 1 1 1 1 
New York on | Sept. 6 Sept. 13 New York on | Sept. 6 | Sept. 13 
Cents | Cents F Cents Cents 
London :— Berlin, Mark ... eee 38:50 
60 Gays ......cceseeeee 397-75 || Amsterdam, gldr. | 53-10 | 53°09 
ORD. cisirrcsintnions 406 401 19-40 | 19-40 
ecceesonnate 40512; 400-75 ©, Ke. .....0008 | 22°75 | 22-70 
Paris, Fr. .......c.es0000 2°29 Stockholm, Kr. 23-90 23:78 
B openonnh 17-15 17-10 Athens, Dr. | 0°80 
Switzerland, Fr. ...... 22-50 22-59 Montreal, Can. $3) | 92: 750 | 90-000 


Batley, EMBO © ccccccccccee 5-21 5-21 Yokohama, Yen 23°75 23°45 


EXCHANGE RATES 
(a) Rates fixed by | Bank of England 


omy" a 
aE 11, 12, Sept. 13,| Sept.1 
London on sone SEP a B50" Sie SR0 | Bie Bis . 


New York, $ ee: os 4:02-06 4-02-06 | 4-02-06 4-02-06 4:02-06 4:02-04 

Montreal, $... 8625, 4.32-36 4.32-36| 4032 36 4°40-46 4:38-44 4:38-42 

Paris, Fr. ... ion 20 | 176-177 176-177 ae 176-177 176-177 176-177 
35 -00(a)) 


176! 
Brussels, Bel. 23 50-80 23 -50-80)/23- 2350-80 23 30-60 23: 30-60 
Amst’d’m, FL. | 12-107 | 7-57-64 7:°57-64 7-57-64 7-57-64 7°57-64 7:55-02 
Switzerl’d, Fr. | 25-2212 /17:86- 17°86- (17-86-17: 15-94 17-65-84 17° 65-85 


18-04 : 
Stockh’Im, Kr. | 18-159 |16- Rg - 9 \16°89- 16°89- 16: 79-96 16-70-90 


17:06 17:06 _ 17-06 
Oslo, Kr. .... | 18159 |17-79-96 17-79-96 17-79-96 17-75-94 1765-84 17 55-75 
> oe 1l- 16-90- 16-90- |16°75- 16°75- (16°75- 16°75- 


17-10 =—s:17- . 17: 10 17- | 17-10-1710 





























MONTHLY STATEMENT OF 
| 


oe 


Bank 


Ss : : a 
Average Weekly Balance Barclays Coutts "Bank | Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins |Midland National 


AucGustT, 1939 


ASSETS 
Coin, bank notes and 
balances with the Bank 
England 

















8,932 | 29 


Cee ee eweneeeene 














£ £ 
3,314 | 40,967 | 10,123 | 48,767 | 3,098 


4,222 | 11,273 | 3,162 | 13,257 288 
330 | 4,942 | 23,895 2,732 

739 | 51,312 | 5,016 | 61,099 1,431 
9,382 | 107,785 | 31,761 | 112,919 | 14,430 
6,109 | 163,896 | 48,010 | 216,841 | 16,686 


3,804 | 35,804 7,152 18,776 648 
435 | 7,496| 2,843 9,698 580 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS (00's omitted) 


National 
. West- Williams! 
Provin- minster |Deacon’s| Aggre- 





Limited Limited Limited 


£ £ £ 
32,828 | 34,749 | 3,902 


Bar Bar [Bank | cial 
Limited | #%4 Co. Limited and Co, Limited | Limited Limited Limited || Bank Bank | Bank | gate 











£ £ £ 


7,747 | 13,776 We | 68,348 
15 25,379 
oeei aa ass 496 | 279,070 
74,261 | 104,819 | 11,479 | 599,356 
141,018 | 135,063 | 15,083 985,299 


9,107 | 29,407 1,930 132,436 
7,423 | 5,349] 1,051 | 447 


| 
| 
2,992 | ... | 2&1? 





Companies ...............5.5 cs 3,624) ... | 8,016 2,514 —— 
2,517,7 
ae eas of SEE AES ERE | ee 
and other ac- | 0-4 
counts gigzwsecsessnesnee 10-5} 10:5] 10-3! 10-4 8-5 9-9} 10:5; } 
Capital paid up 1,060 | 15,810 9,320 1,875 | 78ie 
sacaiesieuaidi 4,160 | 15,158 | 1,500/| 9,479 | 60,597 
Dili L ics cssisiesnccs , : ; 900 | 607 
sonenes 530 | 9,500} 3,550/ 12,410| 1,160| 8,500 | 9,320 & ne 
accounts See Pee eee eee eee eee » 7,068 2 ’ 
ceptances, endorsements, 31,543 | 390,367 | 98,128 | 466,923 | 35,222 | 300,301 | 351,532 | 3 ae 
Nee ag 3,804 | 35,803 | 7,152 | 18,776 |  648| 9,107 | 29,407] 1,930 | 3 





%- 
759 


(2,517, 09° 









~sS —_—— 


;'‘ =) 


ieoiuwms am sae) 


September 16, 1939 
_(b) Market Rates 


neni See } | RS 

| Par of Sept. 11, 12,| Sept. 13,| Sept.1 
London on Pee Sepe,& St30" | *to30 Sem ‘| *o9 " “059 
——_ “Una't’d | Unq't’d | 77-7812) 77-7812) 77-78127654-781, 
vata, Le | 92-464 ‘ont (b) 17-75 75 (03.77.75 (577-3 





gpl 70 (0) 








iia .32 * ‘Ung't’d | Unq’t'd | Ung’t’d | Ung’t 
pera, Din, 193. 23 Una’ vd Unaed Unq’t’d Unord po | 25 ee 
Aleandie P| | 90 Uneed reat| Ung'ttd| Unged | 42*¢a) 
Madrid, Pt. ... |25°222 oe (142-45 () Bab (2-48 (8) (6) 42 a8 (42-48 () 


520* | 520* | 520* 
Istanbul, £T uo {' 3 521 a) 521 | 321) 521.) 521 (| 521 ‘© 
Athens, Dr.... il 535 535 535 - 
Bucharest, Lei 813-8 @50" esor | eso" | 650" | 650 
India, Rup. ... | t18d. ‘17ig-18 177g-18 [177g-18 |177¢-18 1776-18 ow 
Kobe, Yen ... $24° 58d. 137¢- Ie 137¢- Isle amy i 


Pirate tsielate sigl4te Ste 14te- 
14e- 15h siaterisi 147e-15i¢ weist '147%- 
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OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 








INDIAN 
Gross Receipts Ee cr. Aanseume Guess 
a g for Week Receipts 
Name bf. 

a 1939 | +o | 1939 | + or — 
Bengal & N. Western olan” 20) $6.95, 569] + a ons a, pa aa om 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... 20 20} $24,21,000) 42,74,765 3,97,95,113) + 38,49, 057 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I, | 21 31} $27,44,000}+ 18,000) 4,67,17,000'— 7,94,000 
Madras & S. 20} $17,23,000!— 79,934} 3,09,57,362 + 12, 58, 025 
S. Indian _...... <eabents 20 | 2C| $13,54,930)+  8,341/2,16,40,431|+ 1,84,113 

t 10 days. t 11 days. 
CANADIAN 


Canadian National [3 34 4 ace 3) +5, on,se8] + 18 175,874) S sralti9,680, sal: +7, 1592 829 
Canadian Pacific .. _____ 31)_ $4,780,000| + 226,000) 86,120,000) + 1,559,000 



































. 147 
soy 7 yal ts 004. Unq'e'd | Unq't'd | Unq'td af sige wis #10 ape. 
Montene, § f le ee eb wezaie Sai SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN s 
Shanghai, $... tf ... _-3lg-Alafe tlie ot seatde Sinhide see do Antofagasta avccnseen 35 ‘Sep. 3 £17,450 + 4,430) 456,690) — 84,830 
# Sellers. , tPence Pence per unit of local currency. Par 8-233is2 since dollar Cent Argentine... 10 9} $2,118,250 + | 366,400) 20,987,850| 43,755,600 
devaluation on February 1, 1934. (a) Prior to dude on Pr 1 2, 1935. United of Havana...| 10 9 ~~ £21, 359.1 2,247| _173,023\—_—-2,047 
6) Pane es DN or Clearing Offices. (c) Nominal. ~ § Receipts in Argentine peoce. oo 
Forward Exchange dealings are now suspended. SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
Transit Receipts... | 34 4 laug. 3 31; $254,500 — Ard 6.0 6,045,900] — ohe,700 700 
$ 11 days. 
Investment TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
Statistics for August 1939 
TRANSPORT RECEIPTS ___(on basis of £7 8s. Od. per fine ounce) 
British Railways and London Transport Board. Name of Mine and | Ton ey epeaey pee * ae 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. Milled | Group | Milled | 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS cee pwEpree 
; heer | 140,000 oe | clin Mine cok 
Deguafontein Mincs (170009 | Goss: Main Reef. | | B8t027 
Seeing Mince. (134000 | 168550 | Dartaattoad Becp | “| shout 
ae 91,000 | 52,102 | Bast Rand Prop. .. Mt [110,359 
} Ge — uis Deep... eee 19,605 
77,500 | | 48,058 
. Ca D 28,107 Mestre st | 1002281 
oa S Co Deve 168,981 | Nourse Mines ...... wi. | 253602 
IUD ene-cevenesclipien 1en'ons | Rove Deep | ee 
en 113027 | Transv'lG. Mining |< 4,127 
SITE a <csnoocanvosnlan | 
— aoe aes ie 63,000 | 5,207 
e.g |501,693 | Wen en ee ne 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
Net Profit | | Appropriation _ Corresponding 
Balance | ,fter | Amount eee i] Period Last 
Cui Soe | fon, |e ee _Dividend {carried to | —— a 
i | 


Financial, Land, etc. 
Bilton (Percy) Investment... | June 30 
European and General Corp. June 30 
Marsman Investments ...... | Apr. 30 
June 30 







National Industrial Credit... 


Alliance and Dublin Gas . June 30* 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
heffield Forge, etc... June 30 
Vaughan Bros. (Drop- Forg- 










16,476 











eee e eres eseeesereeeeeees 34,891 
Bun Rubber sieving 
--stosess snide 30 5,324 
Parit-Bruas (Malay) une 30 9,507 
Ma Shops and Stores 
ynards, Ltd. ......... idan, June 30 59,173 
Cal extiles 
1co Printers’ Association June 30 206,981 
Tor I om 7 
Hvestment Trust ...... July 31 13,518 








32,522 
83,212 
28,099 
I 
















| Prefce. 
Amount 





Amoune| Rate | 8% €| 


| 


| £ £ % 
1,942 2,354 6,615, 6} 


6,231 4,141, 4 
9,385, 7,512 22). 5 
12,5141) 63,304 8 
14,000;  6,690!| 29,753) 15 
5,000 8.928| 28,612 20 


1,500 al 10,745, 64 
1,743 603]; 12,231 20 


24,122 waned 53,380 «8 
206,762} 40,028 410,770, Nil 





2,867; 5,525)/ 14,865, 54 


3,635) 23,2131| | -aeane 15 

116,337, 61,196| 449,775, 44 

2,742| 16 3103) 

17,862, 32,600 

51,000, 10,603,| 235,476, 25s 
| 96,246) 226,747, 15 

000) 5,901 | 46,343, 15 


55,411 76,378 236,64 
55,938 _76,745\| 238,539 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELps 


= sia : » Home Corporation, and Public Board Stocks are based on minimum rices 
aioe aiion a i eta ane OE ae en on September 7th -_ ~_ are given in ins columns. = P shown 
without allowance ‘of fixed interest stocks allowance is made tor interest accrued since the last Jate of payment, less income tax at standard rate Where 
In caicwiating yreids te at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption : where re stocks are _ at or before a certain date the fina 
a ar taken when the stock stands at a discount and earliest date when the qocuniee is dbove par, eee comeary stocks and shares is 
Cieuleted Oy oa to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends Allowance is made Of accrued dividends i. 
calculating the yield on “ cum div.” shares. 














































slone : Prices, ——$————$—_, 
{ ., 1939 | Beton vent — cea = | 
Approximate || ear z Yield, | ae Ba) anes 
Dealing Prices |} Tan. 1 to : 13, 32 13 ; Sept. | ¢ 32 | 
1939 | Sept..13, || Name of Security 1930 | <2 Sept. 15, sage. FA Name of Security 1s 323 Sen. 13, 
inclusive sai \Hiieh- 1 Lows” 193g |O» 9 
Sept. 7 Sept. 13| High- | Low- | Mini- an as 2 | 
Sept. 7 Sept. 13); 18 | | mum e | { 5 
est est = a) ee: 
Dia (Pe | 62xd | +1 \4 0 8 | Lad 
627146; 621g | Tlig 6l i 29% buanaseinn ’ 8 42 3! » Ni 
99 | 9834 | 107ig | 98 || Do. 4% (aft. 1957) A oe de | 7 13 10 
9354 | 9314 || 9634 | 901s || Conv. 212% 1944-49 | 934 | . 310 3 | 5 12 te 
945g | 9454 || 991g | 92% || Do. 3% 1948-53... oie ae 421 
8754 | 875g || 991g | 87 || Do.3lo% after 1961 8 2 > | i 00 
1007g | 100156) 1041, | 10034 || Do. 412% 1940-44 100% ~ Isa3 of 5 16 9 
10614 | 10614 | 112i | 105%: || Do. 5% 1944-64 ... ose . eo ei 1 f ° 
Bllg | 7954 | 871g 7954 || Fund. 212% 1956-6 aot - TS io 6f ‘ 60 
885g | 88lo || 935, 873, || Fund. 234% 1952-57 load 314 3) 5 1 0 
891g | 87 || 95g | 872 | Pund. 3% 1959-69... | STi oe ST ‘ : 
103. | 20Zle || 10912 | 1OLie || Fund. 4% 1960-90... | 1022 | .. | 218 Ol 5 0 0 
9454 | 945q | 991g | O454 || Nat. D.219%1944-48 || 945m " 131110 | 7 10 0 
92 | 921g | 9675 | 91le || Do. 3% 1954-58... || 92 12a eS 180 
102 | 10214 || 1083g | 102 || Victory Bonds 4% ... 102 -13i9 i 54 9 
88%16 | 887%_ || 987, | War L, 319% af. 195: ae - |e sant 40 2 
74 735g || 8373 | 73 || Local Soaceree 73lgxd) ... ‘iT $45 
91 | 91 Qu 91 | Austria 3% 1933-53 * 4 ate t 3 0 9 
55l2 | 5554 || 64 | S5lp || India 212% ........000- SSloxd a ti ; 
6614 | 6614 || 76 D0. 3% — seveeeesvees G6lend) oat oo 
7954 | 7912 |, 78 _ || Do. 312% «4.000024 79lgxd_ a2 3] ‘» 
105 «| 105} 115g 105 | Do. 412% 1958-68 || 105 ec 39 Of 
96l2 | 951g | 1064 | 95 | Auer s%1985-75.. | 95 5 6 2| 333 
oS fans | H03 | ass | Comme $5 teers | ot) 1a re 
103 | 103 1121p | 103 || Nigeria 5% 1 10 ; o02 su 0 
92 | 9212 | 103 | 92 |! N. Zealand 5% 1946 92 631) 316 0 
941 94lo || 1023, 941, | Queens. 5% 1940-60 94loxd - Ioan si S20 
102, | 102, |} 110 «| 102s, §. Africa 5% 1945-75 || 102 ~ 31 ot 
| | Bir'hamn 5 loxd 414 8/ 7% 
10112 | LOL1g || 1111p | 104 | Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 //1011ox ° 414 61 |g 90 
102 | 102, | 114 | 102s || Bristol 5% 1948-58 |} 102 - 14 6] S00 
72 | 72 || 8153 | 72 EMAAS, SED sicsntnesien 72 ~ 143 4 2/3 89 
88 | 88 || 93%6] 88 Liverpool 3% 1954-64 || 88 -~ 128 409 
931g | 9314 | 102% | 95 || Middx. 312% 1957-62 |, 931 
E =| ios | 513 9 
‘et _| . 968 
—S...4..2__] : 5 5 
961, | 78 85 7412 410% Stg. Bds. SE 18 5 617 2 
i 23 40, | 15 Austria 19305% ... 15 —10 nig ou 
89 38 6512 | 35 Do. 412% 1934-59 | 40 | — 5 of) 2s 
9 | 8 || 95° | 70 || Belgian 4% (36) 1970 | 72l2 he 2 2 100 
31 31 15 Bulgaria 712 %......... 15 — 3 \16 13 oi 700 
37lg | 1234 211g | W Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... Zig |. | sel 6 10 0 
19%, | 14 1612 | 9 Chile 6% (1929) ... || M4i2 | +4 |14 749 
ee |@ | Bi| e | Gosediy = | gel | re 
T3le 2 . / 4 . 
1 20 || 72 | 30 || Caecho-Slovakia 8% | 35 “is [22 17 9 | ¢10 0 
99 94 100 9412 | Denmark 3% ......... 95 —12 ons 
} 7 512 7 
| J 519 6 






























6 1 6 
(930 
110 4 Of 
5 18 6 
oeecee 8 12 0 
cescorecesce 315 : 
bs 6 2 
ye Nil 
10 0 0 
613 4 
579 
6 17 0 
415 at 
Public Boards £ s. d. ; ; 0 
112 | 103 2p cE Elec. 5 1950-70 41211 419 6 
s. 
115 | 103 24 4in% “A” 1985-2023 | 103 | ... 14 6 8 $83 
123. | 107 2p 5% “A” 1985-2023 || 107 «» | 412 0 i 2'3 
hee 1171, | 102 212 5% “B” 1965-2023... || 102 - |417 3 . 3% 
— 641, 21, 1956 or 65 631 6 1 6 
“2 8512 | 74 1 W. B. 411 ee 
‘* 114 | 106 21, 460 740 
i 38 211, 4 Pare Ssadisneatons 23. | -5 |2 2-7 
a 33g | 13 || Nil L. & N.E.R. Def. 2%) —1s; Nil 1 1 0 
Sy 534 333 || Nil Do. 5% Pref. Ord. 4 - Nil ls 99 
: 55 38 5 Do. 5% Pref. 1955 || 45 -1 Nil 172 3 
15 Tig 134 Do. 4% 2nd Pref... 9g | — lp Nil 514 3 
19 | Do. 4% Ist Pf. ... || 2912 | -1 Nil Tied 7 OF 
17 94 ll, | L.M.S. Ord. .....0... |} 10 —22| Nil ~ 1944 6 
20 4¢ 12 Pf, 1923 ....... 36 — Lg Nil 29 
6312 3712 MT We nevessnsiihncs 49lg | -3 1 9 710 3 
19 7 11, Southern Def......... ° 8 -5 Nil 613 3 
78 4814 4 Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ... || 50 -8 110 0 0 414 0 
100 7 2g Do. 5% Pf. ......... 80 - |6 5 0 3 00 
0 0 
Qlo 4lo Nil 9 
5lo 2 Nil : i tt 
133g Sig | Nil 970 
1019 4 Nil , i 714 0 
Tl, 5 Ni | Nil || C. Arg. Ord. .......”” i 912 0 
633 333 || Nil Can. Pac 6 i 11 14 6 
2412 | 20 2 Rica Ord. ...... 221, 817 9 7B 0 
35/- | 30/- 1 Nitrate Rlys. £10 ow» |} 32/6 7 13 16 6 1 Oot 
341. | 20 +4 ee Santo < ARS 2212 | +1 | 817 oF 63° 
Banks Discount 13 0 
60/6 | so/- |} 10 Alexanders £2, £1 pd. || 50/- -|700 ¢ 
- 30 | 246] 5 a Bk. of N. Zealand {1 || 26/3 6 2 Oe) 37 10 440 
330 «| 295 6 « Bk. of England ...... 295 4 1 4! 16/7 — Steel & 5 2 ot 
75/6 | €0/- 7 Barclay B. £1......... 62/6 | -5/-|4 9 7 34/- Stanton 5 16 9 
43/9 | 37/- 31g Barcel. (p.c.0.) A £1 |} 39/- 3°4 0} 44/412.) 36/3 Staveley 300 
Tie | $3, 424 Bk. of Aust. {5 ..”... -» | 619 2 || 46/712) 40/51g|! 1219 cl 12loc| Stewarts & Nil 
£472 | £4215 8 a 8B Bk. of Mont. $100 £47in | +2 1316 3 5/3 8 Swan, Hunter 
23 211 6 6 Bk. of N.S.W. £20 21. | ... |4 8 Fit, (7; 5 Nit Thomas (Rich. np basis 
ot (@) Interim >) dividend. (c) Last two dividends. Paid in £N.Z Allowing for exchange. on ies. in 
vy ) Yield on 415% basis. @) Yield worked on 12%, ong () Yield worieand ~ se 1959. oo Based % basis 
of a ae Rec O Tad raet sey oes mine oe 
; a v on 2: 
; ¥) Yield based on 47% of coupon. (z) 1% paid free of Tax. Income 
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THE ECONOMIST 


- vertices N 
: : ear 19 
33 Yield Tan. 1 to 
2 | Sept. 13, Sent. 13, 
3 1939 =| inclusive | 
High- | Low- a) © 
514 20 
He Nil 
23/6 - 
71/101, 
42'6 
12,6 
25/- 
27/6 
8/6 
51 


| 
Last two | 
Dividends 


—1/3 
+ $46 


Se Sa wererh ann & 


anaod 


Dig 
° 


_ _ 
conoa 


— 
Vbhh PONV ENN = Oho 
— 


— 


— 
ADH GS KMMABBAUADIALA ANVSHD AMUWUULGAAWTIUAVU BJAWNUWAMCAUY WEY VW) 
_ 


Fon 8 SSH 5 


Shon NACAW 


~) 
wn 
co 


81g 
6%6 
13/- 6/9 


NEW 


Sept. 13, 


| 
| Issue 
1939 


Issue price 


Australia 4% 981o 
Oil & Sp; 
4\o % Db. | 9712 
Do. 512% it 3. 
Eng. Lent, - - 
Do. 7% Pf. | 20/- 
In. Servs. 5/— | 23/- 


L.C.C. 312% | 9612 
{ 


ooo © Sooeouvoooyy ovoo WWPAARSCOVUUOOOWOS Novoocoocos egy own 


» Z Zz 
w Zgooosge ow 


-~ 
N 
Coo 


TZ: ey 
ow 


KOoR 


+i 
Rwy Tr 
2582 
SISO W eh 
SSheue» 
~ — 
Souc= 


Name and Group | So 35 


aa 


7/6-10/-$ | 
15/—16/-t | 
15/—16/- 

15/—16/-xdt 
8/9-9/7!2$ 


15/—16/3* 
15/6-16/9* 
14/9-16/-* 
11/3-12/3* 
12/3-13/3* 
19/—20/-* 
6/9-7/9* 


14/9~16/—xd 
12/9-13/9 
10/9-11/9 
17/—18/- 
14/—15/3 
15/—15/6 
12/6-13/9 


x 
% 
> OUNe NCO 


b+t++ 444 
NN 


To 


Yo oouc eno 


14/6-15/9xd 
14/1019xd bid 
13/112 bid 


9/6-10/9xd 
10/11911/112 
13/1012-14/1022 
10/6-11/6 
15/9-17/9 
15/101 
9/112—10/1%2 
7/12-7/9 
9/9-10/9 


Boece eaAPovoccoow oo 


SCABhOONCOFUCS 


(6) Final 


Sividend 
“ Yield on 15% basis. 
of Income Tax. (t for rate of exchange. 


on 1212% basis. (¢) 


Inter. Nickel n.p. ... 
International Tea 5/- 

6) Lever & Unilver £1 
| Lon. & Th.OiWh{1 
London Brick {1 ... 


_ .) Ord, 
1 


Phill 
| Pinc 


| Tob. Se Safety G 
i Tri . 10/= | 
Sie kevemes 


| Turner & Newall £1.. 
| United Dairies £1... | 
| United Molasses 6/8 | 


1) 
|W Tea “fi 
| Woolworth 

Mi 


nes 
| Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 
.Rs.9. 


\Change 
since || Issue 
Aug.30 | 


—Tied | Do. 3rd 
\=2¢ Do. 
~—9d | Elec. Inds. ...... 
|| Metals & 


13/712-14/7loxd) — 1/- 


N0lox d ne Do. 


Name of Security 


81/3 | +1/3) 
, 46/3 | —3,/9| 
iddeley(5/—) || 12/9 | —3/-/1 
Oe cen 31/3 | —1/3 
30/- — 6d | 
11/3 | +1/3] 
8 | ~The! 





Dike 
rks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-|| 
Murex £1 Ord. 

aps 





so 


- £1. 
Ord. £1 


Investments £1 
£1 


NeNNWUIUIAD 


WACAAST IA 


W’llpapr Mfrs. Def. 


1rieittiret- 


ee 
=, 
ye 


d. 5/-.. | 


sani 
ee 


Wiluna Gold £1 


ISSUE PRICES 


Issue| Sept. 13, 
| price 1939 
N. Zeal. 312% | 99 l 98 
— 5g |N. Ireld. 354% | 9812 97 
iN. Met. Powr. 

+ 14 || 312% 2nd Db.) ... 86-90 
+1led Silentbloc 2s. | 4/6 4/-—-5/- 
... |Simms5% Pf. | 100 9919 
~—9d | Sudan 314%...| 97 9310 

+ Lod Wessex Elect. 
-— ! 334% Deb.... 96 92-96 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


lied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table does rot include certain closed trusts) 


Sept. 13, 


| 
since Name and Group 1939 


iAug. 30 


Keystone 
— 6d Gold 2nd Ser.... 14/712 bid 


? 
618 0 
613 0 
49 6 
5 0 


4 


» =e 
ZnocmoZa 
—— es 


= 
o ooooourgse wMwoococoocoocoe AGOOWVOOAROCSSS eoog 


— ee 
AVoCKNwACoSo 


ee 
- & WO 


\Change 


since 
Aug.30 
+ ly 
-1 
—3d 
as l4 
=% 


by ” 


’ Change 
i sunce 
| Aug.30 


Loa 


—1/3 || Gold 3rd Ser.... | 12/41p-13/1012 |—6d 


—1/3 || Keystone 


—1/3 || Keystone 2nd ... 
-ld jf 


12/~ bid 


11/3-12/6 


5... | 11/412-12/1019 |— Lod 


i! 
| 3d 
|— 4!od 


|— 412d 


11/4)oxd bid | 


10d.-1/1 
14/6xd bid 
hes 4/11, bid 


4 
Amer. Indus. ... 21/3-23/3 
+ llod a <i 
== 12 6-13/6 
~ 13/6-14/6 
12/6—-13/6 
| 11/9-12/9 
15/—16/- 


14/9xd bid 

| 6/9-7/6 
oe oe i 5/6-6/ 

oe | . 5/9-66 

Fe : inal 8/—8/ 

Di 4 . 17/—18/- 
“— 1 - 5 | 13dc14/dxd 
iad / | Im 

ied 12/3 bid 

13/6 bid 


10/9xd bid 
12/3-13/9$ 


4th ... 


-* \ i ; 
|— 7lod | Cum. en ese 


|—6d ee 
on FI Brit. Trans. 
=a | 


Brewery 
és Lombard Indust. 8/4) is 
34 | Lorzbard nse | grsctaieeds | 


13/9-14/9xd |... 
12/3-13/3 |- 


—3d 
—6d 


yearly dividends. 
i - + Free of Income Tax. 


(w) Yield on 30% basis. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Many prices are not available this week and have therefore been omitted 











Sept. 6, Sept. 13, Sept. 6, Sept. 13, 
1939-1939 1939 1939 Sto” Spt 3 
5 LARD (per cwt.)— i Sake 
i CEREALS AND MEAT ceenenane 4s 0 4s 0 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)—" iin 6 
See i ke RS. 2, cane’ tool 
Wheat— sd s de 42 0 Standard e 
No. 2, N. ‘ ‘ 496 Ib. ce om zs U.S. Pewee ee eee ee eee eeeesereeeeererene 42 ey 42 6 T cas rare mre 46 0/0 
Eng Gaz. av., a eeeenecee 4 1 4 5 PEPPER (per Ib.)— Tin— a 7 = 
ee 3 Black Lampong (in Bond) ...... 0 314 Standard cash ........ siesseu of 229/17/6 229/150 
Straights, d/d Lon 220 220 » _ (Duty paid) ... 0 4 230/0/0 230/0/0 
ee a ennenninnes ES : White M j (£.a.q.) a 0 434 Three months TILES SEN 227/ 10/0 229 15/0 
Manitoba, ex store ...........++5: { os Es m pi (Duty paid) ... 0 5 Lead, soft f 228/0/0 230/0/0 
Barley, Eng. Gaz.,av.percwt.... J7il 8 6 IY iiilhabeditietnceetcetaorendess ’ 
Maize, La Plata, landed, 480 Ib... ee eo eee as bai Sitenal 3 & 3 6 $ Se Sails leseinishs —" 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt. ...... * : < . 6 6 BROT cacvscescccarcccccesecscoces - 15/126 
MEAT— Wisbech, King Edward (per ton)4 95 9 Abminhem, ingots end bare ... Dads ote 
Beef, per 8 ib.— ” CTS ness. = oo 
English long sides.............+» 5 4 SUGAR (per cwt.)— Nickel, home and export 190/0/0 190/0/0 
Argentine chilled hinds ...... 5 0 Centrifugals, 96°, pept. shipm. ; 195/0/0 195/0/0 
Mutton, per 8 lb.— c.i.f. U.K./Cont. Nom 7 6 Antimony, Chinese ............... we 4 83/00 
English wethers................+« oe ee ee ee a ee 65 ” 
N.Z. frozen wethers — ......++. TOBACCO (per Ib.)— s d. s. d. ; 52 0 N 
Lamb, per 8 ib.— 3 Virginia, stemmed and un-f[ 0 8 0 8 SRR no Ger OMT 95 4 Nem 
40 common to fine ...l 2 6 2 6 Platinum, refined ......... peroz. 9/5/0 10/0/0 
OT IR cc citadintinenesees {3 l Rhodesian, stemmed and un-f 0 9 09 VET .nsecerenses per 76 lb ioe $86.00 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... ‘a — vesseees eat norte stnont : 8 ; 1 GOLD, per tine ounce... 168 0 168 0 
BACON (per cwt.)— SEINUIIOED - “cetoncocucdsmteontnattnoss [4 24 SILVER, (per ounce)— 
English ee ee 100 0 100 0 Seemeneé ......... O Bhp DO Bbq BD cer secreneerenserenereeseerenses 1 9g 1 We 
SM call cs ddie tecamibiteeciabion 100 0 100 0 East Indian es ee ae 
BE - Schea lieiaseahtecteiensiiciittitineg tei 97 :(O 97: «0 Unstemmed a 0 4 0 4 
Irish 91 0 92 0 ee 
SPEER ERE EEE RHEE E ERTS EERE RES 101 0 101 0 MISCELLANEOUS 
HAMS (per cwt.)— CEMENT, i 
: c , best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
CARRIED. - seetemseceneremeanint = : \ 98 0 TEXTILES in pres 20 to ton (free, non-returnable)— 
. COTTON (per Ib.) d. d. ton andupwards perton4l 0 41 0 
United S 91 0 
MARES scovvercsore seneres 4 (0 } 94 Raw, Mid-American ............ 6-98 7-01 cH 
va Giza, F.G.F 8-54, 8-79 EMICALS— . é 4 
arns, wist i itri 
OTHER FOODS oF SIUM lars ek Se ee kk Sel 
UTTER » 60's Twist (Egyptian) ... 1814 2012 DUR RD .c, hblisesistnrdsncccceses 
5 on crt 116 0 Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. __s. s. d. ™ 0 ai 0 2 
Australian ..........cecsssseeersenses 117 ofl? 0 a m6 Soe re 9 0 22 0 wy Orallic, met ......eeseeseeenes cr. 3 3° 
in. rt ” 
New Zealand ..scesesssessssesees {135 9 p 125 “a ipsa a0. 27 0 31 0 » Tartaric, English, less5%{ ft ii 1 iy 
to, . 
RIA chine sieenttinesdigectinie 135 O\i40 0 ee 16, 10 Ib... 11 0 12 6 one, rae Ra ger peetem, It tle 
‘ i : 
OHEESE (per cwt.)— . 16 x 1S Big ibe = 10 0 ll 6 carcreri becrerhncriaaee per ton) 21/0/0 21/0/0 
Canadian (new) 62 3} 63 0 - Sulphate ............... 7/5/0 7/510 
eee eee e eee eeeeeee 63 0 FLAX (per t £ s £ ’ 8 d. 8. d 
New Zealand  .......cs-sssserseees 61 0 61 0 aia 4 8s 0 Borax, gran. ......-000++ percwt. 13 6 13 6 
English Cheddars 82 01 gs 9 a. Sennenbons moos 75; 9 POWAET ...-..eeseeeeeereenes 15 0 15 0 
icniaaieneeens 0 ie gacneiiacemennesoeeanoen 3 0 Nitrate of soda .......... per ton 8/5/0 8/5/0 
hits eseabaie 52 01 6 9 ee Potash, Chlorate, net ... per ton 37/00 37/08 
=” HEMP (per ton)— » Sulphate ...... per ton - cure : Co 
COCOA (per cwt.)— Ne vibe Soda Bicarb. 11/0/0 11/0/0 
: 3% 0 29 0 Manilia, spot * j2” sg RN coronas per ton 
Accra, Gk. cacccecesccoscccceccesncess 31 0 30 0 iy SPO OT JS ssteeseerseenes Crystals ie per ton 5/5/0 5/5 A 
Trinidad 45 0 48 0 JUTE (per'ten)— Sulphate of copper con ©19/0/0. 19/010 
SSCS ESSERE TEESE H Eee 57 0 55 0 Native Ist mks., cif. H.A.R.B. per 
NN Riiimintibccimeane os Se ANG “SEPE.  savrnrnersereneneveee ~ SS eae Nom. 11/0/0 
Daisee 2/3, cif. Dundee, -D. PE GRE. > egeraccecseones om. 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— SOUR EER: cnpenstecenwescammecscce 24/10/0 
Santos supr. c. & f. ..........+4... = 0 4 0 =_ (per oe 50/60 Ibs -& o &e 
; : 0 73 0 salted tra- , . * "4 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... 88 0 98 0 os Goceand 83 - se : $ 
: 68 0 7 0 et salted, Austra- { 50/ . je 3 
Kenya, medium  ..........0s0s0+. = 6 we , I » . lian, N.S.W....... (40/50 Ibs. 98 
EGGS (per 120)— . 17 0 West Indian { 03 03 
English (15-1512 Ib.) .........++ I a a Ns RRC ee Ge Oe Eo ae ee cen ae 0 3% O 3% 
Danish (1512 Ib.) .......ccscosseees 12 9 SILK (per Ib.)— (a) sd os. d Cape, Jo’burg ie 0 434 0 # 
: FRUIT— SD aciusidbbededencnseee dialer 12 8 Dry Capes ........... 18/20 Ibs. we .. 2 
: 14 0 15 6 ON ...ccecenscerssessceccsecerseeees 12 8 Drysalted Capes ..... 30/40 Ibs. 0 ly 
i Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) boxes 22 6 220 raw, fr. Milan ............ 12 8 » ae . eaweee 30 Ibs. 0 6lg 
» 5. African (Navels) boxes = . = : te 0 52 0 Sis 
Best heavy heifer 0 2 : 
Lemons, Californian ...... bxs. I a . = : MINERALS iii Nae 9 30 : me 
SPCC ERR SOT SRT See E Tee 8 
» Murcia, 1p c/s 30/5044 25 9 38 8 Tan bantivieie: ...... ee Best calf 2 ee 
- 8 6 8 6 Du | best gas, Tyne. Sd, i acest! |: Sea ee Lee Se eerenreeeneweeres 0 734 0 4 
Apples, Californian occcoceceos eee 9 6 9 6 Sheffield, best house, at pits RUB b.)— ‘ : a. 
Grapefruit, S. African (M.S.)....... { 38 § — gRON AND STEEL (per ton) Se cine snnchied eet sess on 
Pears ( - ‘ ) 3 : . : Pig, Cl , 1 i No. 3, d/d a3 nas" 99 0 Fine bard Para eee ween ee eee ee eenee 
Colifornian) Bartietts -..1 13 3 13 0 Bars, Middlesbrough ............ 245 0 SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 
.fBeoenBe Steel rails, heavy ......-...0-2---- 199 0 42 © 
= « Biet-is S$ is — a er ae TN Orange ....scssseeseereerseees 42 § }50 0 


~ 
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oH 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
= 


Cents 
851g 
7553 


3 


3734 
5lle 
4910 


a6 Sept. 13, Sept. 6, Sept.th 
39 1939 1939 
METALS (per Ib.) —cont. ooo team Cents Cents 
Tin, N Straits, spot heclies — ga MISCHLLANBOUS (our ®-) 8:99 | 95 
Spelter, Hast St. Louis, spor 6-00 6.25 —.. 3s Te 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) 
Cocoa, N.Y., ; 6-00 oreo we 1a 
Coffee, N.Y, cash— Rubber, N.Y.smkd.shectspot 21 = 28 
RIO NO.T cavesenes S89 51 Do. do. Oct.toDec. 20 7 
Cotton N.Y.,Am. mid., spot. © - 9-45 he ae sea — oe. 37 





